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KOUSSEVITZKY IS 
NAMED LEADER OF 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 
FOR FALL OF 1924 


Celebrated Russian Conductor 
and Contra-Bass Soloist Will 
Sueceed Monteux After 
Coming Season—First Rus- 
sian to Lead Boston Orches- 
tra, He Is One of Few 
Famous Conductors Who 
Have Never Appeared in 
America — Did Much to 
Spread Symphonic Music 
in His Native Land—Mon- 
teux Returning to Begin 
Fifth and Final Season at 
Helm of Bostonians 


OSTON, Sept. 10.—Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, Russian conductor, has 
been engaged as leader of the Boston 
Symphony, his period of service to 
begin in the autumn of 1924. This 
announcement has just been made by 
Judge Frederick P. Cabot, president 
of the trustees of the famous or- 
chestra. Mr. Koussevitzky will suc- 
ceed Pierre Monteux, whose coming 
season as conductor of the Boston 
organization will be his fifth. Mr. 
Monteux is due to return this month 
from France with a number of new 
scores. Immediately upon his return 
rehearsals of the orchestra will begin 
in preparation for the opening of the 
season in Symphony Hall on Oct. 12. 
The appointment of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, who is one of Russia’s most dis- 
tinguished conductors, follows upon re- 
curring rumors that he was slated for 
this most important post. He will be 
the first Russian to lead the Boston Sym- 
phony, and is one of the few great 
European conductors whose perform- 
ances as yet Americans have not heard, 
save on visits abroad. As long ago as 
March, 1921, while Mr. Koussevitzky was 
achieving a sensational success as sym- 
phony leader in London, it was rumored 
in that city that “America is also to have 
Mr. Koussevitzky next season and that 
negotiations are now under way for 
engaging him as the head of a noted or- 
chestra.” In February of the following 
year there was considerable speculation 
as to the future conductor of the Bos- 
tonians, in the event of Mr. Monteux’s 
not returning after the expiration of his 
contract, and at that time Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky was mentioned as a possible choice 
of the trustees. 





A Famous Contra-Bass Soloist 


Serge Koussevitzky’s place in the 
world of music is unique in that his 
fame is not confined to his abilities as 
orchestral conductor, but is derived as 
well from his gifts as solo performer on 
the contra-bass. The Russian musician 
is universally celebrated for his mastery 
of that ponderous—and in the hands of 
lesser men, lugubrious—instrument of 
the orchestra. His prowess as conductor 
was already widely heralded in pre-war 
days. As leader of his own orchestra in 
Moscow, Mr. Koussevitzky gained recog- 
nition as one of Russia’s foremost con- 
ductors, and his work, which he con- 
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ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
American Pianist, Who Returns to This Country in December, after Playing Throughout 
Great Britain and Scandinavia, for a Long Series of Engagements in Recital and with 


the Leading Orchestras. (See Page 20) 





ducted almost without interruption dur- 
ing the war and also during the revolu- 
tionary upheaval in Russia, enhanced his 
fame. 

Mr. Koussevitzky escaped from Russia 
in the summer of 1920, a nervous wreck. 
He conducted highly successful concerts 
in Paris, Rome and London, returning 
for re-engagements in each of these 
European centers. His appearances this 
winter will begin in Berlin and Prague; 
he will then be heard in a series at the 
Paris Opéra, where he will lead “Pique- 


gagement he will make an orchestra 


tour of England and Scotland. 
Koussevitzky’s Career 


Born on June 30, 1874, at Vyshny- 
Volotchok, Province of Tver, Russia, 
Mr. Koussevitzky was first taught music 
by his parents, and at the age of twelve 
conducted the orchestra in the Municipal 
Theater of his native town. He went as 
a musical prodigy to the Moscow Con- 
servatory where, the sole available free 
scholarship at that time being one for 
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NEW YORK’S MUSIC 
WEEK ASSOCIATION 
TO HOLD CONTESTS 
IN FIVE BOROUGHS 


Comprehensive Plan for Com- 
petitions in Instrumental, 
Vocal and Choral Music and 
Composition for All Non- 
Professional Residents to 
Be Launched on Oct. 15— 
Awards to Include Medals 
and Possible Financial Aid 
to Talented Young Musi- 
cians—Otto H. Kahn Is 
Honorary President of 
Music Week Association, 
and Dr. T. Tertius Noble 
Heads Contest Committee 
—Many Musicians Among 
Sponsors 


PROGRAM of elaborate city-wide 

contests in instrumental, vocal 
and choral music and composition, for 
which all residents of New York, with 
the exception of professional musi- 
cians, will be eligible, will be opened 
by the New York Music Week Asso- 
ciation, Inc., on Oct. 15. Greater New 
York has been divided into forty-eight 
districts, in each of which it is planned 
to hold contests for forty-five classes 
of contestants. Winners in district 
competitions will enter borough con- 
tests, and borough winners will com. 
pete in a city competition to be held 
during New York’s Music Week, May 
4 to 10, 1924. 

Gold, silver and bronze medals will 
be awarded and, according to the pros- 
pectus of the association, there is a 
“possibility of special financial aid be- 
ing given to young musicians discover- 
ed in the competitions, where such aid 
may seem advisable.” 

Contests for children are a feature of 
the plan outlined, and special committees 
have been formed to bring into the com- 
petition the chief musical organizations 
of the foreign-born in each borough. The 
contests are designed to aid the musical 
student in particular. They are not to 
be restricted to pupils of the public 
schools, though these organizations will 
participate, as in the past four years, 
under the direction of George H. Gartlan, 
director of music in the New York public 
schools. 

Contestants will be entered by num- 
ber only, and awards will be announced 
at the end of each contest. The jury 
will consist of musicians and others 
chosen by the contest committee, which 
has Dr. T. Tertius Noble as chairman 
and Mr. Gartlan as vice-chairman. The 
honorary members of this committee in- 
clude many prominent musicians. 

There will be three district contests in 
New York each week*beginning Oct. 15, 
according to the association’s announce- 
ment. The three districts inaugurating 
these contests will be one in Lower Man- 
hattan, below Spring Street and North 
River, and Pike Slip, East River; a 
second in Brownsville in Brooklyn reach- 
ing to the borough line and from Jamaica 
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Koussevitzky Chosen 
as New Conductor of 
the Boston Symphony 
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Koussevitzky, Russian Conductor, 


Serge 
Who Will Lead Boston Symphony After 
This Year 

[Continued from page 1] 





the contra-bass, he accepted it, with 
notable results both for the instrument 
and for himself. He played in the Im- 
perial Opera, became a professor of the 
Moscow Conservatory in 1900 and, later 
on, he founded in Berlin the Union for 
Advancement of Russian Composers. 
Mr. Koussevitzky organized an orchestra 
in Berlin and, in 1909, formed another 
in Moscow. With his orchestra, he gave 
concerts in Moscow and Petrograd and 
traveled over Russia. Chartering a 
steamer, he sailed the length of the 
Volga, and in town after town gave the 
Russian people an introduction to sym- 
phonic music. With the revolution, his 
orchestra was disbanded, and Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky was named conductor of the Rus- 
sian State Orchestra, which superseded 
the Imperial Orchestra. 

Pierre Monteux, who at the expira- 
tion of next season will have completed 
a five-year period as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, succeeded his com- 
patriot Henri Rabaud in that position. 
Mr. Rabaud, in turn, followed Dr. Karl 
Muck. 


The Whispering Gallery 


T IS NOW CERTAIN that the Swedish 

Ballet — advance announcement of 
whose projected visit to this country was 
made in The Whispering Gallery last 
week—will come to these shores early in 
the season. The Swedish Government 
has given the company its blessing, and 
the American presentation will be under 
direct governmental auspices. Florenz 
Ziegfeld and Richard G. Herndon have 
signed contracts for the presentation of 
the ballet in New York for a six-weeks’ 
season beginning the last week in Novem- 
ber, to be followed by a comprehensive 
tour of the larger cities throughout the 
country. Assisting the American pro- 
ducers is an honorary committee includ- 








Tertius Noble V oted Most Popu- 
lar Living Anthem Writer 


OCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 8.— 

T. Tertius Noble, president of 
the National Association of Or- 
ganists, is the most popular living 
anthem writer and his “Souls of 
the Righteous” is the most popular 
anthem, said Dr. Harold W. 
Thompson in the course of an ad- 
dress at the opening sessions of 
the association’s sixteenth annual 
convention here. Dr. Thompson, 
whose paper was called “Anthems 
of Today,” said that he had sent 
questionnaires to 150 organists, 
asking them to name the ten most 
popular anthems, with the result as 
given above. 


ing Dr. W. A. G. Ekengren, the Swedish 


minister. 
* 7 oh 


ROLF DE MARE, general director of 
the Swedish Ballet, is bringing the entire 
personnel which has been seen in the 
European capitals, headed: by Jean Bér- 
lin, principal male dancer and artistic 
director. Associated with M. Bérlin ir 
principal réles will be Ebon Strandin, 
premiére danseuse of the Royal Opera 
House, Stockholm, who has been specially 
engaged for the American tour. Com- 
plete scenic backgrounds and costumes 
for a répertoire of more than twenty- 
five ballets will be brought by the or- 


ganization. 
ok * * 


THIS PROMISES to be a year of inno- 
vations’ in the orchestral world. Not 
long ago it was announced that Josef 
Stransky plans to play works of the 
ultra-modern school as additions to the 
printed programs of the State Symphony. 
Along somewhat similar lines is the an- 
nouncement that Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony, has 
decided that the Beethoven compositions 
to be given in the twenty-minute post- 
ludes following the regular Beethoven 


cycle programs in Carnegie Hall will 
not be printed in the program, but will 
be offered as a kind of surprise. 


MR. DAMROSCH. as previously an- 
nounced, intends to present all the sym- 
phonies of the master in chronological 
order, besides other Beethoven works, 
both vocal and instrumental. The post- 
ludes, which will add a unique touch to 
the programs, will be devoted to a few 
smaller compositions of Beethoven which 
Mr. Damrosch will announce from the 
stage. 

* * * F 

FEARS ARE ENTERTAINED for the 
safety of A. Strok, Oriental concert 
manager, who may have been among the 
victims of the earthquake which de- 
stroyed Tokio and Yokohama. Sol 
Hurok, the New York manager, who is 
the American representative of the Strok 
Bureau, states that he has dispatched 
several cablegrams to Mr. Strok and 
thus far has had no response. Mr. Strok, 
whose headquarters are in Shanghai, usu- 
ally spends this season at the mountain 
resorts in Japan and, according to re- 
ports, the ’quakes and fires took a heavy 
toll of life at these places. 

THE FLANEUR. 





Prominent Musicians Sponsor Contests 
of New York Music Week Association 





MO 
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Bay to. Fulton Street; and a section in 
Queens starting from the East River 
and Winthrop Avenue and ending at 
Newtown Creek. The Bronx district con- 
tests will begin on Oct. 22, and those of 
Richmond on Oct. 29. 

Winners of the Richmond district con- 

tests will compete in borough contests in 
the week beginning Jan. 7, 1924; Queens 
in the week of Feb. 11; Bronx, week of 
March 31; Brooklyn, week of April 7, 
and Manhattan, week of April 21. 
. Registration will be begun at once for 
entry in the contests. A syllabus giving 
full details of the various districts and 
classes of the contests, with test num- 
bers to be performed, will be furnished 
upon application to the New York Music 
Week Association, Inc. The vice-chair- 
man of the district committees will be in 
each instance the public school super- 
intendent of that district. 


Many Musicians on Committees 


The committee of the Music Week As- 
sociation, which announced the contests, 
includes the following officers: Otto H. 
Kahn, honorary president; W. Rodman 
Fay, secretary; William C. Potter, treas- 
urer; F. J. Griesbeck, assistant treas- 
urer; Dr. T. Tertius Noble, chairman, 
Contests Committee; Isabel Lowden, di- 
rector, and a directoral board including 
Martin Conboy, chairman for Bronx; 
Paul D. Cravath; George Cromwell, 
chairman for Richmond; W. Rodman 
Fay; William H. Johns, chairman for 
Queens; Mr. Kahn; Thomas L. Leeming, 
chairman for Brooklyn; Miss Lowden 
Dr. Eugene A. Noble of the Julliard 
Musical Foundation, and William C. 
Potter. 

The honorary members of the contest 


committee, headed by Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble and Mr. Gartlan, are: Leopold 
Auer, Harold Bauer, Adolf Betti, Artur 
Bodanzky, Walter Damrosch, Giulio 


Gatti-Casazza, Rubin Goldmark, Percy 
Grainger, Victor Herbert, Louise Homer, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Alexander Lambert, 
Dr. Eugene A. Noble, Marcella Sembrich, 
Josef Stransky and Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 

The active members are: C. Louise 
Arms, Samuel A. Baldwin, Marshal Bar- 
tholomew; Carolyn Beebe, chairman, 
pianoforte solo class; Philip Berolz- 
heimer, City Chamberlain, representing 
the City Government; Hermione Biggs, 
John Hyatt Brewer, Howard Brockway, 
Harry T. Burleigh, Mrs. William Cowen, 
Dr. Frank Damrosch; Miles Farrow, 
chairman, boy choir class; Benedict Fitz- 
Gerald, chairman, parochial schools’ 
class; Edwin Franko Goldman, chair- 
man, brass bands class; Yeatman Grif- 
fith, Henry Hadley; Walter Henry Hall, 
chairman, mixed chorus class; Johannes 
Hoving, chairman, inter-racial class; 
Nelly W. Hughes, chairman, private 
schools girls’ class; Bruno Huhn, Otto 
Kinkeldey, Calvin W. Laufer, Hanz Lotz, 
Milton S. Littlefield, Kendall K. Mussey, 
Geoffrey O’Hara; Joseph Regneas, chair- 
man, vocal solo class; Franklin W. 
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Shine. dine. orchestra ities 
Francis Rogers, Alexander Russell, Oscar 
Saenger, Ernest Schelling; Mrs. Martin 
Schenck, chairman, music school settle- 
ment class; Frank L. Sealy, chairman, 
church choirs, mixed voices class; Percy 
Rector Stephens, Albert L. Stoessel, 
Willem Van Hoogstraten and Herbert 
Witherspoon. 

The district chairman and vice-chair- 
man who will preside over the first con- 
tests are: Manhattan, Dr. Antonio D. 
Pisani and Dr. Joseph E. Taylor; 
Queens, Francis J. Schleicher and Dr. 
Stephen F. Bayne; Brooklyn, Dr. Litt- 
man Simmons and Dr. Charles W. Lyon. 
The chairmen of these boroughs are in- 
viting prominent men and women in 
their respective territories to act as 
patrons and patronesses. 





Gigli Acclaimed in 
** Andrea Chenier”’ in 
Two Italian Theaters 





Beniamino Gigli Photographed in Front of 
the Opera House in Rimini with Mem- 
bers of the Company Singing “Andrea 
Chenier.” At the Tenor’s Left Is Mar- 
garita Sheridan, the Irish Prima Donna 

of the Metro- 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor 


politan, recently appeared with great 
success in four performances of Gior- 
dano’s “Andrea Chenier” at the newly 


reopened Teatro Vittorio Emmanuele in 
Rimini and in his native town of Reca- 
nati. With him in the cast in both places 
was the young Irish soprano, Margarita 
Sheridan, who was a member of the com- 
pany at La Scala during the past winter. 
Mr. Gigli also sang at a concert at the 
Augusteo in Rome, after which he was 
received by the Italian Premier, Benito 
Mussolini, who presented the singer with 
an autographed photograph of himself. 
Mr. Gigli will arrive in New York on 
Sept. 18 and will leave the following day 
for San Francisco, where he will fill an 
engagement with the Civic Opera, mak- 
ing his first appearance on Sept. 27 in 


“Andrea Chenier,” singing also the D, 
in “Rigoletto” and Romeo in “Romeo a 
Juliet.” On his way East Mr. Gigli v 
appear in concert in Cleveland on 0: ¢, 
21, in Montreal on Oct. 23 and Buff: |, 
Oct. 25. 


HOLLYWOOD SERIES 
NETS LARGE PROFIT 


Outdoor Concerts in Bow! End 
with $29,000 Surplus 


in Treasury 
By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 8.—The season 
thirty-two concerts at the Bowl und. 
the baton of Emil Oberhoffer, closed wit 
a surplus of $29,000 from ticket sales an | 
donations. 

Much of the success is due to t! 
efforts of Mrs. J. J. Carter, founde:- 
secretary of the season, who again ha‘ 
the assistance of F. W. Blanchar 
Great credit must also go to Hugo Kirc! 
hofer, the community song leader, whos: 
appeals during the intermissions of th: 
last two performances brought moi 
than $15,000 in donations ranging fro: 
a penny to $1,000, the latter by Mr 
Allen C. Balch, whose husband ga\ 
$10,000 last year for the season of the 
Los Angeles Chamber Music Society and 
is again sustaining it this year. Th: 
surplus is all the more remarkable, a 
season ticket admissions sold at the nomi 
nal fee of twenty-five cents. 

Mr. Oberhoffer, who introduced twen- 
ty-seven works, rarely heard composi- 
tions, added especial interest with the 
following first performances during th 
last week: 
“Burning Arrow Dance” from Suité 
“Water Colors,” based on South Ameri 
can Indian themes; Stravinsky’s “Infer- 
nal Dance of King Kotschei” from “Fire 
bird” Suite and “Rainbow” Dance from 
Homer Grunn’s “Zuni Impressions. 
together the season was unique becaus: 
of its program variety and few repeat 
performances. 

Adolf Tandler, formerly conductor o! 
the Los Angeles Symphony, has been 
appointed conductor at the Criterion 
Theater. This picture house will be the 
re-named Kinema Theater and is now 
undergoing renovations which will make 
it one of the most elaborate theaters on 
the Coast. 








HOME FROM EUROPE 


Many Musicians Among Passengers by 
Returning Liners 


Aboard ocean liners arriving in New 
York in the last week were several musi- 
cians, including Kurt Schindler, conduc- 
tor of the Schola Cantorum, who came in 
the Paris. In the Conte Verde, arriving 
from Genoa on Sept. 9, were W. J. Guard, 
press representative of the Metropolitan, 
and the following members of the San 
Carlo Opera Company: Tamaki Miura, 
Giulio Fregosi, Marizio Da Lumi, De- 
metrio Onifrio, Gaetano Tommassini, 
Mario Basiola, Ada Paggi and Aldo 
Franchetti, conductor in the same organi- 
zation. Sailing in the Savoie on Sept. 8, 
after an engagement in summer opera at 
Ravinia Park, were Désiré Defrére of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, Louis 
Hasselmans, conductor at the Metropoli- 
tan, and Mrs. Hasselmans, also a member 
of the company as Minnie Egener. 

William J. Guard, general press repre- 
sentative of the Metropolitan, spent 
most of the summer on Lake Como, 
though he stopped for a few days 
in Sorrento and Rome upon his ar- 
rival in Italy and also visited Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza in Milan and took a trip to 
Switzerland, visiting Zermatt and stop- 
ping with friends in Lausanne. When 
asked if the war question between Italy 
and Greece would have any effect upon 
the Metropolitan Opera, Mr. Guard said 
that it was highly improbable even in the 
remote contingency of war being de- 
clared, as Italy had a large enough army 
on the spot to make it unnecessary to 
recall singers. 








Music Teachers’ National Association to 
Meet in Pittsburgh 


The chairman of the piano conference 
to be held at the Pittsburgh meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion on Dec. 26, 27 and 28 will be John J. 
Hattstaedt, president of the American 
Conservatory, Chicago. Sister Cecilia 
Schwab, Master of Music at Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, will read a paper on 
“The Growth of the School of Music in a 
Catholic College” at another session. 
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By G. W.tharcis 


F all the arts of Nippon, 

whose inhabitants are 
the most artistic people 
in the word, music has 
received the smallest 
amount of serious atten- 
tion from either Europe or America. 
Over and over again we find the 
author of the conventional travel-book 
on Japan (his number is legion) dis- 
missing the subject of music cursorily 
with some such egregious misstate- 
ment as “The Japanese are not musi- 
cal, and the art is almost entirely con- 
fined to the fair sex, who principally 
use the koto, a thirteen-stringed harp, 
and samisen with three strings.” The 
blundering superficiality of the type— 
his blindness, if not his deafness—is 
easily proved by a little study of that 
art of Nippon which is most familiar 
throughout the Western world—the 
unique popular art of the Japanese 
color print. 

No other nation ever produced an art 
of its common people comparable to this 
art of the color print in its general ex- 
cellence, its astonishing scope and 
variety. Painting in old Nippon was an 
aristocratic art. Its masterpieces painted 
on silk of high grade and fine texture 
were so costly that none but the feudal 
lords or the rich merchants and bankers 
could afford to own them. But here was 
a pictorial art that appealed to and was 
appreciated by the laborer and the arti- 
san and, moreover, that was produced so 
heaply that laborer or artisan or porter 




















or low class actor could deck his home 
vith its graphic beauty. This art came 
nto existence in the course of the 


lokugawa Shogunate—the period imme- 
diately preceding the modern régime 
When Japanese civilization reached the 
mit of its development and, as Lafcadio 
Hearn remarked, “this sense of beauty 
egan to inform everything in common 
fe. It has been said that in a Greek 
ty of the fourth century before Christ, 
‘ery household utensil, even the most 
rifling object, was in respect of design 
n object of art; and the same fact is 
ue, though in another and stranger 
ay, of all things in a Japanese home; 
ven such articles of common use as a 
ronze candlestick, a brass lamp, an iron 
‘ttle, a paper lantern, a bamboo cur- 
a wooden pillow, a wooden tray 
ill reveal to educated eyes a sense of 
auty and fitness entirely unknown to 


Western cheap production.” 


Being the art of the common people, 


‘he color prints dealt with a great vari- 


ty of subjects as multitudinous as the 


iterests of everyday life—all its con- 
acts, curiosities, dreams and aspira- 
ons. That the color print designers 


ere so fond of depicting musical instru- 










































































NATIVE MUSICIANS AND THEIR 
” a Popular Geisha with Her Samisen and Music-rack, from a Color Print by Kitagawa Utamaro Pub- 
2, A Music Teacher with a Young Pupil Who Is About to Take a Lesson on the Koto, from a Color Print by 


1, “The Sweet Singer of Tokio, 
lished in the Year 1800; 
Utamaro II, 1807; 3, 
Women Playing the Hichi-Riki (Flute) 


by Utamaro Published in 1795; 7, 


ments and the players thereon 
above illustrations are a mere handful 
culled at random from the hundreds of 
similar pictures in existence) is proof 
enough that Japan possesses an age-old 
musical culture of her own. 


(the 


Legends of Music’s Birth 


According to one tradition, the Em- 
peror Jimmu (whose accession to the 
throne in 660 B. C. is taken in Japan as 
the basic date for the beginning of the 
nation’s recorded history) invented 
music, being moved to sing an ode of 
love at sight of the beautiful maid Isuzu. 
But a still older legend ascribes the in- 
vention of music to a goddess who sang 
as she danced before the cave of the dis- 
appearing sun. Captain Frank Brink- 
ley begins his monumental “History of 
the Japanese People” with these words: 
“In the earliest eras of historic Japan 
there existed a hereditary corporation 
of raconteurs (Katari-be) who, from 
generation to generation, performed the 
function of reciting the exploits of the 
sovereigns and the deeds of heroes. They 
accompanied themselves on musical in- 
struments.” But, not being particularly 
interested in music, he does not tell us 
what those instruments were. 

It is at least possible, if not highly 
probable, that music, like many other 
things, in the early years developed in 
Japan under Korean influences. It is 
recorded that at the death of the 
Emperor Inkyo, 453 A. D., a band of 
eighty musicians went from Korea and 


and the Kokyu (Fiddle) 


INSTRUMENTS DEPICTED IN 


China and Korea, but their forms have 
been so modified in the lapse of centuries 


that they have become distinctively 
Japanese, and several of them have no 
exact counterparts today in any other 
land. 


This is true in particular of the Koro, 
the oldest and most important of all 
Japanese musical instruments, which has 
been cherished for many centuries. It 
may have been adapted from the Chinese 
kin, though the Japanese maintain that 
it originated with them, and it dates back 
at least 1500 years. 

The koto is a long, comparatively nar- 
row instrument (six feet two inches is 
the standard length) having thirteen 
strings stretched along its narrow and 
slightly convex sounding board, which is 
hollowed out inside. The strings are 
stretched between permanent bridges, or 
nuts, at each end of the instrument, and 
all are of the same size and length. Dif- 
ferences in pitch are made by small mov- 
able bridges, one for each string, which 
raise the strings a little more than two 
inches above the sounding board. The 
writer has seen old Japanese color prints 
showing the koto placed on a low table or 
stand, and the performer standing before 
it, but ordinarily it is placed flat on the 
floor, and the player squats beside it and 
plucks its strings with the aid of small 
ivory or tortoise-shell picks, or plectra, 
called tsumé, attached to the fingers. 


OLD JAPANESE 


A Lover Teaching His Sweetheart to Play the Flute, from a Print by Suzuki Harunobu, 
, from a Print by Choyensei Yeishin, 1800; 
atrical Performance by Women (Who Were Forbidden to Appear on the Professional Stage) Representing Shizuka 
Before the Shogun Yoritomo to the Accompaniment of an Orchestra of Flute and Ko-tsuzumi (Drums), 


A Young Nobleman Practicing on the Drum, from a 
marched to the royal palace singing 
dirges. The Japanese musical instru- 
ments probably came originally from 


COLOR PRINTS 


1760; 4, A Duet, Two 
A Private The- 
Gozen Dancing 
Two Sheets from a Triptych 
1742 


5 and 6, 


Print by Okamura Masanobu, 
A skillful player will sometimes rapidly 
change the positions of the bridges in 
the course of his performance, in order 
to transpose from one scale to another. 
Again, the performer will press with the 
fingers of his left hand the string on 
that side of the bridge which is farthest 
away from the end that is plucked by 
the fingers of the right hand. This 
raises the pitch by one or two semitones, 
as is required, and also enables the player 
to execute characteristic bits of orna- 
mentation. It may be imagined that the 
instrument is difficult to play and to keep 
in tune, yet the Japanese negotiate its 
difficulties with apparent ease. 

The word koto originally meant 
“things,” but has come to signify “spiri- 
tual things,” and so koto-music grew to 
have a lofty significance and to be asso- 
ciated with worship and divine invoca- 
tions. The tone of the instrument is 
remarkable for  sonority and_ even 
solemnity. 


Tuning of the Koto 


strings of the koto are tuned in 
many different ways (one recent in- 
vestigator has tabulated no less than 
thirty-six modes in Japanese music), but 
the three commonest tunings are all more 
or less accurately to be assigned to a 
pentatonic division of the octave. Ac- 
cording to F. T. Piggott, the best English 
authority on the musical instruments of 
Japan, in the most usual tuning, that 


The 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Musical Director Describes 
Process Required for Exact 
Wedding of Music, Mood 
and Action—Guided Chiefly 
by Knowledge, Taste and 
Sense of Fitness—Associa- 
tions Conveyed by Music of 
Great Importance — Work 
Demands Fine Musical 
Equipment 


By Edward K ilenyi 


Musical Director, Cameo Theater, 


New York 


IN the early days of the 
motion picture the pian- 
ist or orchestra leader, 
who supplied the accom- 
panying music, played 
whatever he _ thought 

suited a particular scene until the 

scene changed, when he stopped wher- 
ever he happened to be and “mon- 
keyed” until he could think of some- 
thing else. No doubt this method is 
still followed in some of the smaller 
houses, and perhaps the non-musical 
public is of the opinion that it is about 
the way things are done everywhere. 

But the more sophisticated public, who 

are in the habit of attending the 

larger moving picture theaters, realize 
that there is a very exact fitting of the 
music to the picture, and many people 


wonder just how it is done. Like some 
other things, it is easy enough to do ina 











Fitting Music to the Films an Exacting Task 
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“Speedometer” Which Registers Speed of Film, Used to Synchronize Scenes and Music; 
Insert: Edward Kilenyi, After a Bronze Plaque Made by His Brother, Julio Kilenyi 


way, but difficult enough to do really 
well, 

As far as the “timing” is concerned, 
the mere fitting of the music to the 
scenes is a more or less mechanical mat- 
ter. In some of the big theaters the 
musical director has every facility for 
doing this work. He has a stenographer 
to whom he dictates notes on the differ- 
ent scenes and the titles as the picture 
is run off for him. He can have the pic- 
ture run off as often as he wishes and 


can have the speed slowed down to suit 
him. Then, with his notes to guide him, 
he makes his musical selections, and he 
has these played by a pianist while the 
picture is run off again. This time he 
fits the time of the music to the scenes. 
When a musical selection runs a little 
longer or shorter than the scene, he 
figures out how it can be “cut” and timed 
to fit exactly. If, for instance, the piece 
of music is nineteen bars while the scene 
runs only as much as, sixteen bars, he 


may slow down the tempo so tha 

plays exactly sixteen bars. The mus ¢,) 
director of a smaller house naturally ja; 
not these facilities. 
work himself, and very often he mus! qj 
it in a hurry. But generally his met) 
is the same. In other words, he has th, 
picture run off for him, makes notes oj 
the scenes or bits of the titles to guide 
him and then selects his music to fit. 

Once the timing has been set, it is e: sy 
enough to maintain it unvaried throu +h. 
out all performances. The running 0° 
picture is always set at a certain rate of 
speed, such as ninety feet per minute, 
for example, and the picture is run at 
this speed at every performance. B\th 
the conductor of the orchestra and ‘he 
operator of the projecting machine have 
a “speedometer” that is driven by ‘he 
same motor as the machine and regist«rs 
the speed of the film. So that the con- 
ductor always knows just how long s 
many feet of film will take to run. The 
chief difficulty for the conductor is to be 
properly prepared for the shift from one 
scene to another. 

It is often objected that by fitting 
melodies to the time of the scenes the 
musical director often mutilates good 
music by playing it too fast or too slow. 
The only answer to this objection is that 
a musical director who is a real musician 
does it judiciously. Everybody knows 
that Bach varied the time of a theme 
with “augmentation” and “diminution,” 
and any competent musician has learned 
how he can do the same. Here is where 
the musicianship and good taste of the 
director count. For example, he would 
not choose to change the time and tempo 
of a melody that is very well known. He 
would select for such purpose a flexible 
piece of music which is not classic and 
which is not associated with a traditiona, 
interpretation. In other words, he would 
select a simple melody that he could piay 
either fast or slow without spoiling it. 


Against Breaking Up Melodies 


Recently I read an article in which the 
writer objected to the breaking up of 
melodies in order to fit the scenes of a 
picture. I agree with him absolutely. 
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the thirteen strings 
C’-sharp, F-sharp, G- 
sharp, A, C’-sharp, D’, F’-sharp, G’- 
sharp, A’, C’-sharp, D”, F”-sharp G”- 
sharp; “and as a sign of proficiency, the 
owner of a ‘third grade diploma’ is per- 
mitted to tune the first string an octave 
lower, to C-sharp.” The first and second 
strings (that is, the lowest) are always 





called Hirajoshi, 
sound as follows: 


pitched at the same interval in all 
tunings. 
The Biwa, so named because it is 


shaped like the beautiful Lake Biwa, is 
a four-stringed instrument of wood, 
somewhat like a mandolin but with a 
flat back. It has from two to five fixed 
frets, and is played with a broad wooden 
plectrum called a bachi. It is used for 
harmonic effects and its sweeping 
chords form an excellent setting for the 
old Japanese chants of love and war 
and heroism. Its tuning varies widely, 
according to the different systems. The 
first string is usually B, but F-sharp and 
G-sharp occur in some modes; the second 
is generally C-sharp, and the third and 
fourth are almost always F-sharp and 
B, respectively. 

"Another plucked instrument, having a 
circular body, somewhat like a_ banjo, 
but made of wood, is the GEKKIN. This 
has nine frets and four strings, tuned 
in pairs to the notes C’ and G’. The 
remarkable peculiarity of the gekkin is 
that the frets give the first six notes of 
our Occidental major scale. 


The Popular Samisen 


One of the most popular of all instru- 
ments, and perhaps one most often por- 
trayed in the old color prints (or in- 
dicated by the black box in which it is 
carried), is the SAMISEN. This is also 
a plucked instrument, but without frets, 
and is played with a plectrum. It has a 
long, slender neck and a hollowed out 
body (on the principle of the lute) some- 
what elliptical in shape and with a belly 
of snake- or cat-skin. It has three 
strings, tuned to conform with the Hira- 
joshi tuning of the koto—thus: either 


C’-sharp, F’-sharp, and C”-sharp; or, 


C’'-sharp, G’-sharp, and C”-sharp; or, G’- 
sharp, C”-sharp, and F”- sharp. 

Much like the samisen in appearance, 
only somewhat smaller, is the Koxkyu. 
But this instrument is played with a 
bow of loose hairs, ’cello-wise. It has 
four strings, the highest one being re- 
duplicated, and these are tuned normally 
to G’-sharp, C”-sharp, and F”-sharp. 

There are flutes (fuye) of various 
kinds: the Yamato-fuye, on which the 
performer is specially taught to acquire 
weird quarter-tones, difficult for the 
Western ear to appreciate; the shrill 


hichi-riki, played from the smaller end 
like a flageolet; the more mellow shaku- 
hachi, and others. Sets of Pan-pipes 
exist, and the sho is a sort of primitive 
mouth-organ, in which bamboo pipes of 
varying lengths are set in a wind-box 
held in the hands. 

A brass instrument like the bugle is 
almost exclusively for military use, 
but there are drums and gongs of many 
kinds. 

Mr. Piggott’s studies have established 
the fact that the normal musical scale 
of the Japanese is not so difficult of 
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T was just a year ago, on Sept. 10, that Anna Pavlowa opened her Oriental] tour, 
with an appearance at the famous Imperial Theater, Tokio, which was one of 
the first structures to be consumed in the fires following the Japanese earthquakes. 


The Imperial Theater, as noted in last week’s 


issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, was the 


most important auditorium, from the standpoint of prestige, in the entire Far East, 


and its loss is a very serious blow to the musical life of the Orient. 


The above 


photograph was taken at the time of Mme. Pavlowa’s visit to Japan last year, and 
shows the noted dancer surrounded by members of the Japanese Dancing School in 


Osaka, who gave a reception in her honor. 


assimilation to European scales as was 
formerly believed. It is a curious and 
interesting fact also that, although the 
Chinese is generally considered the 
parent civilization, Japanese music is far 
easier to analyze, and the Japanese sys- 
tem is vastly more logically developed 
than that of China. 


Music in Everyday Life 


In the olden days before the country 
was opened up to the influences of Occi- 
dental civilization, the Japanese em- 
ployed music for many purposes. Some 
epic chants and lyric songs date back six 
centuries or more. Very old, too, are 
certain forms of religious music, patrio- 
tic songs, opera settings and graceful, 
rhythmic dances. 

Theatrical performances were always 
accompanied by music, and in fact most 
Japanese plays might perhaps quite 
as appropriately be called operas as 
dramas. The actors did not speak, but 
were mimes, masked and elaborately 
costumed, who went through their parts 
in dumb show to the accompaniment of 
music. The orchestra of the theater 
ordinarily consisted of one or two flutes, 
two or three samisens, and two or three 
drums. In many of the classical dramas 
at certain points of the action the musi- 
cians of the orchestra became a chorus 
and sang or chanted the particular part 
of the story which the mimes were en- 
acting on the stage. 

According to the testimony of the old 
color prints, what we might term cham 
ber music had an important place in the 
life of the common people, for smal! 
combinations of instruments were fre- 
quently represented—such, for instance, 
as the flute with drums, the flute with 
samisens. the flute with the koto, the 
flute with the kokyu and the koto, the 
samisen and the biwa, the samisen with 
drums, and so on. 

The Russo-Japanese War _ inspired 
numerous war songs which are still popu- 
lar, and bore other musical fruits, espe- 
cially the Japanese opera by Kitamura, 
“The Soldier’s Dream,” with its scenes 
laid in a Manchurian camp. In recent 
years Japan has made rapid growth i 
the cultivation and appreciation of West- 
ern music, the city of Tokio in particular 
providing the best audiences in all th 
Orient for visiting musicians from Eur 
ope and America. But that is another 
story, for which no room is left in th 
space allotted to this article. 
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HE world is the artist’s playground she was a guest of Mabel Bartch, pianist. with a certain German personage. Miss San Marco. Augusta Cottlow, pianist, 

F ° ® Ts aki j “6 5) gr ‘ ‘ Ce at r co « Ya . 9gka ‘ > ) ‘ »Y’ iy are : i y 

but and summer his (and her) time for Tamaki Miura, the popula Japanese Klink is at Schroon Lake, at the de and her mother are shown in No. 14, 

vilnlies, coe 48 . prima donna, is shown in No. 9 in the’ Reszké-Seagle School. resting in the shadow of Mount Monad- 

ely Bplay. The informal glimpses of musi- a “SAPS ‘ . bacco . “ape , . “ : ‘re 

rts Mate, ; Varese Garden, Italy. No. 10 reveals Earle Laros, pianist, in No. 12, takes  nock, after a morning’s tramp through 

) irae presented above show their sub- [naz Friedman, Polish pianist, with his Mount Pocono by motor and rests be- the New Hampshire woods near East 

ter glccts at late-summer diversion on two daughter Lydie, in a charming Austrian tween laps. No. 13 is another Venetian Hill farm. No. 15 is a snapshot of Mme. 
retreat. In No. 11 Frieda Klink, con- view and shows Lazar Samoiloff, New Anna Fuka-Pangrac, New York singing 

. . tralto, indulges in a form of exercise ‘ork voce: sacher r} is il acher, take Yr vacati 

ree Mbroad betwixt-and-between domain, the ralt ulges 1 f ( xercis York voc il teacher, with his pupil, te icher, taken on her vacation in the 

a? , “sigh which in recent years has been popular Charles Carver, near the famous Piazza hills. 

4° @ Atlantic. No. 1 shows Mrs. J. Harrison 


continents, and, in one instance, on that 





‘Us Irvine, New York - and I anna ee . ° 9 99 49 berg and has occupied a leading position 
srt g teacher, in that favorite haunt of visitors Musical America Ss l Allemand Fund among artists in Poland. Mr. Danczow- 
on- §to Venice, the Piazza at St. Mark’s, feed- ski has been at the head of the ’cello de- 

fing the ever-hungry pigeons. In No. 2 1 partment of the Government Academy at 
yd Mischa Levitzki is seen watering the HE sad plight of Pauline l’Allemand, with the American Opera Company. I Posen and ’cellist of the Polski Quartet. 
“4 in her day a famous operatic soprano send this with sympathy and affection It was this organization which intro- 


he g-awn at his home at Avon, N. J., where for Mme, VAllemand.” duced Tadeusz Iarecki’s String Quartet, 


all ithe pianist is spending the summer pre- 1" America and Europe, has attracted The following have already come Op. 21, with success throughout Poland 
re- Pparing for an active season. Frank La deep sympathy. As stated in MUSICAL to hand: last year. 
Forge. composer and pianist. fortifies AMERICA of Aug. 25, Mme. l’Allemand wWuyusicat AMERICA $95.00 —_— 
{ > 8) S »y € ¢ 11S i td S e ° . . , r ° ° > + » 4 4 4 4 4 —. + bt. 6 6.6. 8 8 2 66.8 6.60 Dit. P , > . . e . . . . 
ee eee ' * is living in poverty in an old and dilapi- John C. Freund 15.00 May Peterson to Wed Army Officer 
himself for a brisk walk in the summer’ dated shack a mile from Edwardsville, Isaac Hedges, Washington Univer- The engagement of May Peterson, so- 


10.00 prano, formerly of the Metropolitan 


é 
Sun in No. 3s where he Is seen at Mme. iu. with only the memories of her for- sity St Louis 
; 500 Opera, to Colonel Ernest Thompson of 


Sembrich’s place at Bolton Landing, mer triumphs to console her for the [| [,. Tebbetts. San Jose 


Lake George, N. Y. No. 4 is a view of loss of the friends of those days. Her Anonymous Oe ad Sea 500 Amarillo, Tex., was announced last week 
ed § Maria Carreras, Italian pianist, and son, Edgar, a violinist, is obliged to ~ 5 eeeeesesesss ina news dispatch from Brussels. Colonel] 
u- Manna Fuica on board the Leviathan. — work in a factory to endeavor to sup- Total 60.00 Thompson is a member of the American 
e- F elix Borowski, < hicago composer, 1S port himself and his mother. ameinpadae: + aes delegation to the Inter-Allied Federation 
‘a,gseen in No. 5 on a hike with a young The Editor of MusicAL AMERICA has polish Artists to Join Cincinnati Con- 0f Former Combatants. Miss Peterson 
esgCompanion in the hills. Erna Rubin- opened a subscription list for the relief eevetees Dasniin went abroad this summer to sing in opera 
nt g Stein, the young violinist, proves (in of Mme. |’Allemand, and will be glad servatery Faculty in France. 
ingNo. 6) that she is adept with racquet as_ to receive subscriptions, which will be Julian Pulikowski, violinist, and Dezy- 
+.evell as bow. She is spending the sum- acknowledged in the columns of this deriusz Danczowski, ’cellist, who have Havana Acclaims Pianist 
argmer months at her home in Budapest paper. joined the teaching staff of the Cincin- HAVANA, CUBA, Sept. 6.—José Echaniz 
he #‘\ vacation glimpse of Ethel Cave-Cole, Ida Louise Tebbetts, San Jose, in nati Conservatory, arrived in New York gave a brilliant piano recital at the Na- 


r-g Pianist and ensemble artist, is afforded sending her subscription, writes: “Please a few days ago by the Esthonia from tional Theater on Sept. 1, and was enthu- 
y No. 7, while In No. 8 Marjorie find enclosed a small contribution to Danzig. Mr. Pulikowski has been for _ siastically greeted in numbers by Tchai- 
hoy quires, contralto, is seen at a “truly the fund for dear Pauline l’Allemand, seventeen years concertmaster at the  kovsky, Chopin, Debussy, Albeniz, Griee 
tural” occupation in Augusta, Ga., while so well remembered by those associated opera in Kieff. He is a native of Lem- and Liszt. NENA BENITEZ. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Lichtmann, Directors of the Lichtmann Piano Institute 


Maurice and Sina Lichtmann, directors 
of the Lichtmann Piano Institute and 
co-founders of the Master Institute of 
United Arts, have announced that after 
Oct. 1 the Lichtmann Piano Institute will 
be affiliated with the Master Institute of 
United Arts on Riverside Drive, New 
York. 

The Lichtmann Piano Institute was 
founded ten years ago by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lichtmann, teachers of the weight and 
relaxation method. The classes held in- 
cluded beginners’, artists’ and normal 
courses and the graduates include well- 
known pianists and teachers. 

Summer sessions of six weeks were 
held in Glens Falls by the Lichtmann 
Institute in 1920 and 1921, and in the 
last of these sessions there were 1000 





Experienced young lady pianist and accompanist de- 
sires to travel with one artist or musical organiza- 
tion. Am also interested in a conservatory posi- 
tion. Address Box XX, care Musical America, 80 
E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 





WANTED—Bass Soloist for Manhattan Church 
Quartette. Splendid opportunity musically. Phone 
Academy 0008 ten to one, or write Box E. M. G., 











care MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Kriens Symphony Club; String and wind players 
wanted. Christiaan Kriens, conductor. Twelfth 
season. Orchestra of 125 men, women, boys, girls. 
Professional students, amateurs. Concerts in Car- 
negie Hall, Aeolian, Wanamaker’s, ete. Weekly 
rehearsals. Apply by mail only to 303 Carnegie 
Hall. 

FOR RENT 
Large Studio— Part Time Grand Piano. 


Tel. Bryant 2224. 





$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, classes and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income. 


Address Box 160, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


pa—Greater Movie Season 


Theaters under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 
GLORIA SWANSON 
in “ZAZA” 








Allan Production—Paramount Picture 


Rivoli 


RIALTO Broadway at 42nd St. 


WILLIAM DeMILLE 
“THE MARRIAGE 
with Agnes 

Supported by 


Dwan 


Concert Orchestra 





Production 
MAKER” 
Jack Holt 
Roche, Mary Astor, 


Ayres and 
Chas, de 
Robert Agnew 
Clara Beranger 
Picture 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 


Famous Rialto Orchestra 
CAPI | OL Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Sept. 16 
Goldwyn Presents The Charles Brabin Productior 
“SIX DAYS” 
By Elinor Glyn 
With CORINNE GRIFFITH and FRANK MAYO 
Capitol Divertissements with Capitol Grand Orchestra, 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 


Scenario by Paramount 








Broadway at 5lst St. 


Capitol Ballet Corps of 12, Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballet 
Mistress and Ballerina. Soloists: Evelyn Herbert, 
Florence Mulholland, Joseph Wetzel, Ava Bombarger, 
Douglas Stanbury, Elsa Gray, J. Parker Coombs. 








Presentations by Rothafel 





pupils and fifty teachers taking advanced 
and normal courses. Mr. and Mrs. Licht- 
mann founded a free piano master school 
in the Educational Alliance center on 
the lower East Side in 1920. From fif- 
teen to twenty scholarships were usually 
given each year in this branch by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lichtmann personally, and sev- 
eral concerts by the pupils of the Free 
Piano Master School are given every 
year in the auditorium of the Educa- 
tional Alliance. Many of these scholar- 
ship pupils are at present teaching on 
the East Side. 

The Master Institute of United Arts 
was founded by Prof. and Mme. Nicholas 
Roerich, with the assistance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lichtmann, Mr. and Mrs. Louis L. 
Horch and Frances R. Grant. The aims 
of this institution are to unite all arts 
under one roof. The Lichtmann Piano 
Institute is being affiliated with this or- 
ganization for the purpose of giving to 
its students the privilege of serious edu- 
cation in all arts apart from their spe- 
cialty in piano work. 

Denishawns to Travel in Canada and 

United States 


The coming tour of Ruth St. Denis, 
Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
will include a number of cities in Can- 
ada as well as in the United States. 
Among the Canadian cities recently 
booked for the organization are Peter- 
boro, Hamilton, Brantford, Kitchener, 
London and Kingston. J. Eugene Pearce 
of New Orleans will present the Deni- 
shawns on Jan. 15 as an additional at- 
traction apart from his Sunday afternoon 
subscription series. Other American 
cities which will be visited by the dancers 
include New Castle, Pa.; South Bend, 
Ind.; Fond du Lac, Wis.; Lake Charles, 
La., and Jackson, Mich. 


Cadman and Tsianina to Make Long Tour 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer 
and pianist, and Princess. Tsianina, 
mezzo-soprano, will make their tenth 
transcontinental tour in joint recitals in 
the coming season. The cities in which 
engagements will be fulfilled include Chi- 
cago, Rockford, Ill., Minneapolis, Keno- 
sha, Indianapolis; Cleveland, Marietta 
and Marion, Ohio; Toledo, Detroit; Erie, 
Greenville, Lock Haven, Bellevue and 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, Water- 
town and Jamestown, N. Y.; Attleboro, 
Salem, Lowell, Amherst and Boston, 
Mass.; Montclair, N. J.; Manchester, 
N. H.; Portland and Bangor, Me., and 
Washington. During January and Febru- 
ary they will tour the Pacific Coast and 
in March and April the South and Mid- 
dle West. 

RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 

Sept. 10.—Berrian Shutes, pianist and 
organist of the First Congregational 
Church of Stamford, appeared in a musi- 
cale at the home of Mrs. Geo. Pratt 
Ingersoll on Sept. 5, and played Brahms’ 
B Minor Rhapsody, Chopin’s Scherzo in 
B Flat Minor, and other solos by Griffes, 
sorodin, Liszt and Schumann. 

J. W. COCHRAN. 


NEW CANAAN. CONN. 
Sept. 10—Mrs. Frank Sheridan, 


mezzo-soprano; Felix Salmond, ’cellist, 
and Frank Sheridan, pianist, were the 


artists at a concert given on Sept. 4 in 
the Town Hall for the benefit of the 
New Canaan Community Orchestra, 
conducted by Berrian Shutes. Mr. Sal- 
mond was warmly applauded in the In- 
termezzo from Lalo’s Concerto for ’cello, 
and accompanied Mrs. Sheridan in songs 
by Tchaikovsky, Bemberg and Thomas. 
She also sang numbers by Handel, 
Strauss, and Pergolosi.. Mr. Sheridan 
played effectively Brahms’ Rhapsody in 
E Flat, and numbers by MacDowell and 
Charles Griffes. J. W. COCHRAN. 





Mme. Cahier Heard in Concerts Abroad 


Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, who 
is scheduled to sail for the United States 
on Sept. 18, gave two concerts recently 
in Copenhagen, which marked her sixty- 
second appearance in the Danish capital 
in the last sixteen years. The American 
singer was engaged to appear as soloist 
with the Berlin Philharmonic under 
Schneevoigt in Scheveningen, Holland, on 
Aug. 29 and Sept. 5, and with the same 
organization under Bruno Walter’s lead- 
ership in Berlin on Sept. 16 and 17. 
Mme. Cahier’s American engagements 
will open with a concert in Minnesota 
during the first week of October, and 
she will return to New York to sing 
at the special concert of the Friends of 
Music on Oct? 15. 





William T. Pierson Takes Charge of 
Broadcasting Station 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12.—William T. 
Pierson of Washington has been ap- 
pointed general manager of broadcast- 


ing for Station WCAP, established by 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company. Mr. Pierson who has been 
associated with Robert Lawrence, direc- 
tor of community music work here, was 
formerly connected with Witmark & 
Sons of New York. He has composed 


various songs and marches. 
A. T. MARKS. 





Calvé Gives Paris Recital in Honor of 
Fabre 


Emma Calvé recently gave an after- 
noon song program in honor of her coun- 
tryman, Jean Henri Fabre, and for the 


benefit of her native province of Aveyron, 
according to a recent report from Paris. 
The audience demonstrated its affection 
for the famous singer by a prolonged 
ovation. Mme. Calvé is scheduled to ar- 
rive in New York about Sept. 20. She 
will reopen her Institute of Singing in 
New York on Oct. 5 and will begin a con- 
cert tour late in December. 





May Korb Books Extensive Concert 
Series 


May Korb, soprano, will begin her con- 
cert season on Sept. 18 with a recital 
at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., and will be as- 
sisted by N. Val Peavey, pianist. Miss 
Korb has booked a long tour under the 
direction of Annie Friedberg. 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Sept. 8—With the return of local 
musicians from their vacations, Sioux 
City’s teaching season is again under 
way. Harold F. Buck, for five years pro- 
fessor of violin at Morningside College 
here, has opened a studio in the Orpheum 
Building. Mrs. Oscar C Borman re- 
sumed teaching on Sept. 1. Albert Mor- 
gan, music critic for the Tribune, and 
ay Hanchette will occupy studios in the 
Orpheum _ Building. Ethel Jamison 
Booth is director of the Sioux City 
School of Music, which has new studios 
and a recital hall in the Commerce Build- 
ing. Associated with Mrs. Booth will 
be Kathryn Anthony, Leona “Burton 
Smith and Mrs. George Scott. Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis Fleetwood of the Fleetwood 
studios, have returned after a summer 
of study in Chicago. GEORGE SMEDAL. 
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WAGE WAR AGAINST F— ; 
RAIL SURCHARGES 





Musical Organizations Join & 

in Protest Before : 

Commission 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 11.—Represe- 





tatives of musical and theatrical orga 
izations were present to protest again. 
the surcharges on Pullman and parl 
car fares at a two-days’ hearing he’ | 
here by the Interstate Commerce Con- F&F 
mission on Sept. 5 and 6. Counsel f: 4 
traveling salesmen’s organizations al 
appeared in protest. The more impo 
tant railroads were represented by 
considerable array of counsel. 
Statistics were presented by the ra: 
road companies with the object of shoy 


. enemas 
Lira se sk Co. 
ee 


ing that the abolition of the surcharge 2 
would involve considerable loss of r A 
venue. : 

The travelers’ contention was, briefly, 4 Near 
that the economic law that increased ‘ Fre 
turn-over stimulated by lower price: 5 deer 
would result in far greater volume o! : way 
travel, correspondingly cutting the ove , Dune: 
head costs and materially increasing th: Thi 


net profits to the carriers, applied ver, 


























directly to the proposal for the elimi- jy =the 
nation of the surcharges. | histor 
It was stated at the hearings that press 
United States Senator Joseph T. Robin- ‘ty’s 
son of Arkansas had entered a strong gles 
protest against the continuance of th« throu 
surcharges as well as the delay in issuing first 
the mileage books authorized by Con- great 
gress. He said, in part: “Congress has their 
dealt liberally with the railroads in the 
Esch-Cummin tranportation act in the they 
belief that the public would be given effi- day | 
cient service at reasonable rates. Th inter] 
failure of railway executives to co- saved 
operate to this end has resulted in a re- p= 
action in public sentiment which is wide- retpaiet 
spread and general. This change in It wi 
public sentiment will probably reflect it- ligiov 
self in the deliberations of the next devel 
Congress.” L 
It was stated at the offices of the Inter- ” 
state Commerce Commission that several the t 
additional hearings are to be held on You 
the surcharge question in Eastern cities. sacre 
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“America again proves she he h 
can produce a _ great artist- he « 
voice of amazing power and ture: 
range, possessing a uniformly orch 
beautiful texture. Middle and for s 
upper registers brilliant; lower B 
tones a thrilling resonance poor 
which sets the whole neighbor- weg 
hood to vibrating—artistry— = 
and emotional ability.” ited 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

From the ancient Zuni-Indian, snake, 
deer and other dances to Pavlowa, by 
vay of the classic dances of Isadora 
Duncan! 

Thus does history 
the Indian dances, coming from pre- 
historic man through the ages, ex- 
pressed an effort to interpret human- 
ity’s reaction to natural forces. It was 
through the dance, perhaps humanity’s 
first effort at worship, that our great, 
great ancestors endeavored to express 
their relation to the unseen forces that 
they felt controlled them, and so to- 
day Pavlowa and others express in the 
interpretative dance practically the 
same influences, only more beautifully, 
more gracefully and more artistically. 
It was through its connection with re- 
ligious interpretative dances that music 
developed into the folk-song. 

Long before classic times worship in 
the temples was indicated by the dance. 
You will find references to this in the 
sacred books of all nations, way back of 
the Jews even. In our own time the 
dance accompanied by _ characteristic 
music, has degenerated till we have the 
sensual vulgarity to which jazz is the 
natural accompaniment. 

Through the dances which seek to 
interpret human emotions in gracious, 
artistic and rhythmic movements ac- 
companied by the music of the masters 
lies perhaps one means by which we 
can get away from the degrading in- 
fluence which seized hold of us after 
the great world war when humanity 
gave itself up to a reckless and las- 
civious expression of its shattered nerves 
as the French did with the Carmagnole 
after the Revolution. 

* 7K * 

It is certainly interesting that the two 
men who have demonstrated that opera 
does not mean bankruptcy, at least in 
this country, are both Italians. 

We know today that it is to the su- 


repeat itself for 


.preme credit of Gatti-Casazza that he 


has managed without a deficit to give us 
grand opera with a greater répertoire 
and finer artists than can be found the 
world over. And we also know that 
another Italian, Fortune Gallo, has final- 
ly managed to bring his San Carlo Opera 
Company to a point where it gives good 
performances at popular prices and 
makes money, incidentally bringing opera 
to many places where it had never been 
heard before. 

Gatti comes of aristocratic origin and 
got his artistic education very early. 
He served for many years at the Scala 
before he came to us with his great ex- 
perience. He prides himself, as he once 
told me, that he had been through a hard 
school, that in order to meet the issue 
he had often to sit and cogitate whether 
he could afford even modest expendi- 
tures for a few extra musicians in the 
orchestra, for a bit of new scenery, or 
for some repairs to the stage material. 

Fortune Gallo came to this country a 
poor boy. He rose from the lower East 
Side, drifted into the management of a 
band, then got into opera and step by 
step, by sheer pluck, enterprise and in- 
domitable perseverance made good and 
won out. His early struggles would be 
an interesting story particularly to those 


whose idea is that they must lean on 
somebody else to enable them to get 
there. 

To give you an idea of the man let me 
quote a few words from a letter I have 
just received from him. He writes: 

“My desk is piled high with contracts 
for artists, correspondence for road 
tours. My waiting room is filled with 
singers both engaged and expectant. In 
addition, I am almost daily holding audi- 
tions, in the hope of landing a new Ca- 
ruso or Tetrazzini. 

“It may interest you to know that this 
year more than half my principal ar- 
tists are American born and _ trained, 
which shows that not only have I been 
an American for the last twenty-three 
years (having even voted for Bryan 
1900—16 to 1), but that I believe in the 
future of Americans in opera. The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company has an 
Italian name and a number of Italian 
singers, including some new ones, which, 
let me whisper to you, are going to make 
New York sit up, but at base it is Ameri- 
san. 

“IT have had practically no vacation 
except on the steamer, for in Italy it 
was nothing but voice trials. I heard 
more than one hundred singers in Milan 
alone!” 





* * * 


Should you be at the first night when 
the San Carlo Company opens the season 
at the Century Theater on the 17th, you 
will see in the lobby a quiet, little, unas- 
suming man with bright eyes and a 
pleasant face, for he is always smiling 
never mind what happens. You would 
never for a moment dream that he is 
Fortune Gallo—his real name though is 
Fortunato—and that he carries on his 
shoulders the responsibilities not only 
of his opera company which includes sev- 
eral hundred people, but also finds time 
to arrange the tours of some promi- 
nent artists. 

To me he exemplifies the fact that in 
this life opportunity is open to us all if 
we have the ability and the pluck to 
grasp it and that the conditions in 
which we are born and over which we 
have no control do not amount to much if 
we ‘have the ambition as well as the per- 
severance to rise. 

Years ago when a certain eminent Bos- 
ton critic twitted me for praising the 
late Evan Williams, who had come to 
the concert stage with great success from 
a coal mine, I retorted by saying that 
the wonder was not that Evan had come 
out of a coal mine to success on the 
concert stage, but that such a fine singer 
and such a fine fellow had ever been in 
a coal mine. 

* * * 

Vladimir de Pachmann, the Russian 
pianist, who is now 75, is here after a 
ten years’ absence. From the character 
of the announcements recording his ar- 
rival you can conclude that he does not 
need a press agent. 

He had not landed before he made sev- 
eral announcements that at once put him 
into all the news that’s fit to print. 

One was to the effect that he consid- 
ered himself “the greatest player of 
them all,” which he accompanied by stat- 
ing that he did not regard Paderewski 
as a great player, nothing more than a 
good pianist to be classed with Busoni, 
Rosenthal, Godowsky. As for Rach- 
maninoff, he said such people did not. ex- 
ist for him. He was second class—no, 
he was only third class. He also thought 
that Josef Hofmann was getting worse, 
that he was a genius when a child, but 
since then he has deteriorated, though 
he admits he plays well at times. 

Finally, so as to make his entrée 
grateful to the New York critics, he told 
the reporters that the only critics in the 
world are to be found in Berlin, Rome 
and Boston. 

Perhaps, however, before he_ gets 
through with his visit, he will find that 
there are a few critics in New York who 
will treat his playing “on the merits” 
and will not be influenced in the slightest 
degree by his spectacular efforts to draw 
attention to himself by starting a general 
rumpus in the musical world. 

see 

The editorial announcement by Richard 
Aldrich, the veteran critic of the New 
York Times, that he is about to retire 
from the active and laborious task of in- 
cessant musical reviewing which he has 
carried on for twenty-one seasons, con- 
firms what I told you some time ago that 
such a step was contemplated. He is to 
be succeeded by H. C. Colles, musical 
critic of the London Times, who will be 
with us for three months, after which 
another English critic of distinction wil 
follow him. The report says this will be 
the noted Edwin Evans, who is. already 
well known in this country, where he is 
regarded as one of the leading writers 


on musical subjects not only in England 
but in Europe. 

The death of Krehbiel and the retire- 
ment of Aldrich break up the noted quar- 
tet which embraced Henderson, now of 
the Herald and Finck of the Evening 
Post, and of whom it can be said that 
they exercised a great and wholesome in- 
fluence in shaping the musical growth of 
New York and indeed of the country. 

While Aldrich was never a brilliant 
writer, he was greatly respected for his 
calm, judicious and always eminently 
fair criticism. He gave dignity as well 
as stability to a form of writing which 
has too often degenerated into the spec- 
tacular, the personal and, at times, the 
unjust. 

He had one advantage in that hav- 
ing married a very estimable lady of con- 
siderable means, he was not dependent 
on the salary he drew as a critic. The 
work he did therefore was very largely 
a labor of love. 

* * x 

The prize of $100 offered by the Swift 
Male Chorus of Chicago for the best mu- 
sical setting for the poem “The Sea’”’ 
by James McLeod has been won by Franz 
C. Bornschein of Baltimore who has been 
for some years your correspondent there. 

This reminds me that the great com- 
posers never paid much attention to the 
sea as an inspiration. H. A. Scott, writ- 
ing in John O’London’s Weekly, refers to 
this very interestingly. 

“Certainly,” he writes, “a more mar- 
vellous musical sea piece than ‘The 
Flying Dutchman’ overture—directly in- 
spired by the youthful composer’s ex- 
citing experiences while making the 
voyage by sailing ship from Riga to Lon- 
don in 1830—was never penned. Liszt 
said it was positively wet and that one 
could scent the salt breeze in the air.” 

Then there is Mendelssohn’s ‘“He- 
brides” overture, which is one of the best 
things Mendelssohn ever did. Mendels- 
sohn also wrote, you know, the “Calm 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage” overture, 
though it has not much importance 
musically. 

In “Tristan and Isolde” Wagner dealt 
with the sea. The first act takes place 
on board ship, but beyond a small voy- 
age motif there is little of the sea in its 
music. 

Meyerbeer took up a semi-nautical sub- 
ject in his “L’Africaine,” as did Pon- 
chielli with his “La Gioconda.” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff in his “Scheherazade,” told 
the story of Sinbad and his voyages. De- 
bussy gave us three symphonic sketches 
on the sea and more recently Elgar gave 
us a fine set of songs entitled “Sea Pic- 
tures.” Another English composer, 
Vaughan Williams, gave us the “Sea 
Symphony.” : 

When, however, it comes to songs and 
ballads about the sea and principally the 
chantys, the songs the sailors sang when 
they raised anchor, unfurled sails or let 
them out, the English deserve high rank. 

a * *K 


Biola Rosenheim of Baltimore sends 
me word from Ostend about Muratore. 
The first times he heard him was in con- 
cert before a huge audience in the Kur- 
saal. The second was in “Carmen” when 
he gave a superb performance of Don 
José, 

Miss Rosenheim says that Muratore 
has completely recovered from his second 
operation in Rome last winter and that 
his voice and art are more glorious than 
ever. 

Muratore, in an interview, spoke very 
generously of other artists, of the golden 
voice of Caruso, of the delicious voice of 
Rafaelo Diaz and, in spite of the stories 
floating of differences between them, he 
was most enthusiastic about the art of 
Mary Garden. 

As far as Muratore’s wife, the beau- 
teous Cavalieri is concerned, she has not 
sung a note since her marriage. She 
thinks that two singers in one family are 
one too many. 

From Ostend Muratore went 
for a few days preparatory to 
appearance at Deauville, where 
another great success. 

Before his appearance in Ostend 
Muratore sang at the end of July at 
Orange, France, before an audience of 
11,000 in Faure’s “Penelope.” You know 
he created the tenor role in Paris in 1913. 

Muratore looks forward with pleasure 
to his return to this country for the sea- 
son of 1924-25, when he will be under 
the management of S. Hurok. This win- 
ter he will be principally in Monte Carlo 
and Paris. 





to Paris 
his next 
he made 


x * * 


Russell S. Gilbert, the composer, who 
has been on a European visit with a 
party of whom I wrote you before, has 
returned. He sends me word from his 
home in Orange, N. J. 

He tells me that I surprised him by 


what I wrote to the effect that he had 
probably reduced his fellow traveler, 
Dr. William C. Carl, to speechlessness as 
Carl is such a modest and retiring gen- 
tleman. 

Gilbert says Carl may be retiring and 
modest when he meets me, but on a ship 
he is the life of any group he joins, for 
he has an unlimited supply of stories 
and is a perfect storehouse of informa- 
tion. The funny part of it is that his 
information turns out to be correct. 

Gilbert says that he has resigned from 
the Seymour School of Musical Re-Edu- 
cation and will open his New York studio 
in Carnegie Hall in October. 

Apropos, I notice that the members of 
the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing announced in a joint statement 
in your columns the opening of their 
studios for the coming season. Quite a 
notable array. 

The chairman of this organization is 
our distinguished friend Herbert Wither- 
spoon. The veteran Walter A. Bogert is 
secretary and the famous Oscar Saenger 
is treasurer. 

The Academy members comprise some 
twenty-five or twenty-six of our leading 
teachers. It is understood that they 
have gotten together for the very worthy 
purpose of raising the standard of all 
music teaching in this city, for obliter- 
ating abuses as far as it is possible and 
also for exercising a certain super- 
vision of the advertising which is in- 
serted in musical and other papers by so- 
called teachers who are not entitled to 
confidence. 

Such an organization can undoubtedly 
accomplish a great deal of good and, if 
the members will only hang together, 
they will have started a movement which 
will go far to remedy evils, particularly 
in the world of vocal instruction which, 
you may remember, caused Mayor Hylan, 
at the instigation of his Chamberlain, 
Philip Berolzheimer, to hold _ public 
meetings at City Hall for the purpose of 
seeing whether measures should be taken 
to suppress the dishonest teacher and 
prevent the shameless imposition prac- 
tised by unscrupulous men and women 
who for years have exploited the inno- 
cent and the unwary. 

x * x 


Several of my correspondents have in- 
dicated that they intend to buy Henry 
T. Finck’s latest work, ‘‘Musical Prog- 
ress,” published by the Presser Company 
of Philadelphia. 

There are not many critics or writers 
who could bring out two such different 
works as “Girth Control” and a series 
of masterly essays on the most important 
topics in the musical world. 

Let me again refer to Finck’s book by 
recommending it particularly not only 
for students but for singers. They will 
find the chapter on “The Technic of 
Emotional Expression” invaluable. Per- 
haps after they have read it they will 
sing the words of songs with a little 
more intelligence and certainly with a 
little more feeling. 

How many singers are there who real- 
ize that a song is, after all, only a poem 
set to music, and that if they do not 
bring out the meaning and sentiment of 
the poem they lose half the impression 
they might create when they reply on 
the music alone? 

Let me say also of Finck that he is 
not only a philosopher, good musician, 
critic, with sane ideas on diet and health, 
but as an amateur gardener and poultry 
raiser he has few equals. To me his 
versatility puts him way above the crowd 
of those who can only do one thing. 

There are painters—I call them pic- 
ture makers—whose artistic expression 
is confined to moonlights in pine woods 
which they present from every possible 
angle, or the subject is a bit of the 
Maine coast, or a couple of fishermen 
hanging over a boat on the shore. 

Give me the artist who can paint fig- 
ures as well as landscapes. Give me 
the writer who is not confined to a cer- 
tain specialty—and a thousand to one he 
is a man of broad mind and large sym- 
pathies. 

* * * 

When you read about King Alfonso of 
Spain you learn that he is largely in- 
terested in bullfights, horse racing and 
gambling at Deauville. Nevertheless, 
while his throne is somewhat shaky, the 


Spanish people like him because they 
consider him a good sport and good 
spender. 


It is to the credit of Alfonso that he 
not long ago invited Charles Hackett, 
well known tenor, to sing several songs 
by American composers. They say this 
is the first time an American singer ap- 
peared before the Spanish court. 

Hackett is to sing at San Sebastian 


[Continued on page 8] 
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in “Manon,” “Traviata” and “The Bar- 
ber.” Then he is coming over here to 
sing in concerts and with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. After that he 
goes back to Europe for the Monte Carlo 
and London seasons. In the _ spring 
Australia will hear him and no doubt 
acclaim him. 
* * * 

A writer in the New York Sun tells 
us that one of the surest methods of re- 
vealing your age when you wish to con- 
ceal it is to recall past popular melodies. 
Should you sing or whistle “In the Good 
Old Summer Time,” “Darling Nellie 
Gray,” “Johnny Get Your Gun” or “Sil- 
ver Threads Among the Gold,” it will not 
need much of an expert to tell just how 


old you are. 
* * * 


Fritz Kreisler and his wife on their 


return from China have been in Carls- 
bad, where the distinguished violin vir- 
tuoso was followed by an army of hero 
worshippers wherever he went. 

Kreisler is another fine example to 
those who are easily discouraged. It 
took him some years before he got to 
the position he now occupies. He had 
many discouragements. 

One of the principal reasons why he 
won fame is that he made his programs 
interesting, full of novelties which he 
dug up, often from music that had long 
been neglected. In this way his vogue 
grew and it became known everywhere 
that if you went to a Kreisler recital 
you would be royally entertained, even 
if you were not a musical expert. Then, 
too, Kreisler’s personality had much to 
do with his. success. That personality 
got into the tone of his instrument and 
won all hearers. 

It is the same power that Percy 
Grainger has, for Grainger possesses not 
only talent and ability—there are lots 
of others who have these qualities—but 
he positively exudes good fellowship, 
sympathy for his fellow’ creature. 


Wherever he goes the atmosphere is 
filled with emanations from a radiant, 
wholesome creature so that you feel 
good while he is with you, even if he 
does not play a note. 

* K * 


When she first appeared among us at 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House with 
the Chicago Opera Company, I made up 
my mind that Rosa Raisa was one of the 
finest dramatic sopranos on the operatic 
stage today and that, given good health, 
she would go far. My opinion has been 
confirmed since. 

I notice that she has been chosen by 
Toscanini to sing the leading soprano 
role at the world premiére at the Scala 
of the opera “Nerone.” This is the last 
opera, you know, composed by Boito, 
composer of “Mefistofele,” in which 
Feodor Chaliapin made one of his 
greatest successes last season with us. 

* * * 


Even the worm will turn. 

So it is no wonder that Mrs. James C. 
Ellington of Chicago is suing her hus- 
band for divorce. She says that he wrote 


out and put up in their bedroom a seri 
of “don’ts.” These included: 

Don’t attend musical concerts. 

Don’t see or associate with intellectu: 
men or women. 

Don’t play the piano. 

Don’t spend money on books. 

This was bad enough, but when Mr 
Ellington went to a matinée concert b 
Schumann Heink, her husband knock« 
her down and choked her. 

All this might have been forgiven ha 
Mrs. Ellington not gone to her fathe 
an Iowa minister, and incurred her hu: 
band’s wrath when she sang in he 
father’s church choir. 

Perhaps if dear Mrs. Ellington ha 
appeared in a musical comedy in th 
church choir ballet, instead of he 
father’s church choir, she would hay 
had no trouble with Mr. James C. Elling 


ton, says your 





MUSICIANS AND WRITERS 
IN PETERBORO BENEFIT 


Ruth Kemper and Ethel Grow Assist in 
Entertainment at Which Authors 
Recite Their Poems 


PETERBORO, N. H., Sept. 8.—The Mac- 
Dowell Colony annual benefit recently 
was very successful and netted a consid- 
erable sum for the colony. 

As in the previous year, the program 
included music, poetry and comedy. 
There were recitals of their own poems 
by some of the colony residents. The 
poets included Jules Bois, Padraic Colum, 
Herbert Gorman, Alfred Kreymborg, 
Maxwell Bodenheim and Hervey Allen. 
An entertaining puppet show was pro- 


duced by Dorothy and Alfred Kreym- 
borg, featuring Alfred Kreymborg’s play, 
“Lima Beans.” 

An interesting feature was the violin 
playing of Ruth Kemper, whose tech- 
nique and emotional power were well 
exemplified in the first movement of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto as well as in 


Stoessel’s “American Dance,” Kramer’s 
“Song Without Words,’ Cadman’s 
“Within the Potter’s Shop” and the 


“Northern Melody” from Huss’ Sonata 
in G Minor. Stoessel’s sparkling “Amer- 
ican Dance” was especially applauded. 
Of two groups sung by Ethel Grow, one 
was composed by Ethel Glenn Hier of the 
Peterboro Colony, who has shown a 
graceful gift for effective song writing 
in her setting of Jules Bois’ whimsica! 
“Chanson du Cordonnier” and Herbert 
Gorman’s “Lonely Cabin.” Miss Grow 
was heartily greeted in these modern 
songs. 

The entertainment closed with a one- 
act comedy by Belle MacDiarmid Ritchey, 
acted by a cast of colony artists which 
included Theodore Spicer-Simson, medal- 
lionist, and several well-known short- 
story writers. 


Gigli to Be Guest of New York Police at 
Dinner 


A dinner will be given in honor of 
Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, by the New York Police Department 
at the Hotel Astor on Sept. 19. The 
singer is scheduled to arrive from Europe 
on Sept. 17, and three days later he will 
leave for San Francisco, where he has 
been engaged to sing in six operatic per- 
formances. His fall concert bookings 
include appearances in Cleveland on Oct. 
21, in Montreal on Oct. 23, Buffalo on Oct. 
25 and in Toledo on Oct. 28. 


Hear Julia Allen at Whitney Point 


WHITNEY PoInT, N. Y., Sept. 8.— 
Julia Allen of New York, soprano, ap- 
peared with several of her pupils in con- 
cert in the Whitney Point, N. Y., Opera 
House recently. Miss Allen sang the 
aria, “Je suis Titania,” from “Mignon,” 
and groups of modern French and 
American songs. Mary Everett, soprano, 
and John Walsh, tenor, participated in 
the program, and George Roberts, pi- 
anist, assisted. Miss Allen has reopened 
her New York studios. 





Mitja Nikisch to Appear in New York 
Next Month 


Mitja Nikisch, pianist and son of the 
late Arthur Nikisch, will sail for Amer- 
ica on the Leviathan on Oct. 9. His New 
York début will be made in recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 23. 


Marshall Advocates American Opera 
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Charles Marshall, Tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera (Left), Being Interviewed by 
Clay Smith 


HARLES MARSHALL, tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, is a strong be- 
liever in opera in English. “That is,” he 
explains, “I believe in opera in English 
and not translations. I believe in using 
American-made operas. Why shouldn’t 
we? There are many good ones ready 
to be given a hearing. Is there any rea- 
son on earth why we should not have 
American opera?” For his recital pro- 
grams, under the management of Harri- 
son & Harshbarger of Chicago, he often 
uses a 90 per cent English list. 
He admits that he weighs about 240 
pounds, but his powerful physique, which 


gives him a wonderful foundation for 
vocal resources and breath control, espe- 
cially fits him for some of the robust 


characters which he loves to portray. 

Born in the Maine woods of good 
Scotch-English stock, he began at a very 
early age to lay his foundation for a 
musical career, and at the age of nine 
sang in a boys’ choir. He had visions of 
an operatic career even then. To Mr. 
Hanscome of Auburn, Me., Mr. Marshall 
gives the credit for his early foundation 
work. He also studied with William 
Whitney of Boston and in Europe under 
Vannuccini and Lombardi. 

Mr. Marshall says his favorite operas 
are “Otello,” “La Juive” and “Samson,” 
because these give him the best oppor- 
tunities for acting. He enjoys character 
studies, and his work in this line is fully 
equal to his singing. His répertoire is a 
wide one, for he knows more than 100 
parts and has sung some fifty. His pres- 
ent contract calls for appearances in ten 
different operas next season. 

The opportunity in a musical career 


under present conditions in the United 
States are viewed in most optimistic 
light by the singer. When confronted 


with the rather unexpected question as 
to whether he would begin all over again 
if he were back at the age of nine, Mr. 
Marshall said heartily: “If I didn’t be- 
lieve a musical career in America looks 
brighter now than ever before, I should 
not have my only daughter studying, as 


she is now, for that very thing. And 
let me remind you that the ‘old man’ has 
not ‘let up’ on the work proposition! 
You wouldn’t think so if you followed 
me through my six-hour daily routine of 
practice. I work six or seven hours 
every day, and I always find that there 
is something new to learn.” 
CLAY SMITH. 


Raisa and Rimini to Make Fall Tour 


Rosa Raisa, soprano, and Giacomo 
Rimini, baritone, both of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, will return to the United 
States about the middle of October. They 
will be heard in a concert tour before the 
opening of the opera season, their en- 
gagements including recitals in Shamo- 
kin, Pa., on Oct. 26; New York, Oct. 28; 
Atlanta, Oct. 30; Memphis, Nov. 1; 
Cleveland, Nov. 4,.and Detroit, Nov. 5. 
Harriette Cady Gives Historical Series 

in East Hampton 


EAST HAMPTON, L. I., Sept. 8.—Har- 
riette Cady was heard in three historical 
recitals of piano music at Clinton Acad- 
emy on three recent Thursday after- 
noons. The programs were devoted, re- 
spectively, to music of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, the nineteenth and the 
present century. Meta Schumann was 
the accompanist. The programs were 
enthusiastically received. 





Beatrice MacCue and Orchestra in 
Spring Lake Concert 


SPRING LAKE, N. J., Sept. 10.—Be- 
atrice -MacCue, contralto, was. soloist 
with the Essex and Sussex Orchestra, 


E. G. Balzer, conductor, recently. Miss 
MacCue sang “If Flowers Could Speak,” 
by Mana Zucca, and numbers by Goetz, 
Martin, Arthur and Horn, and the or- 
chestra was heard in works by Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert and Saint-Saéns. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


SIOUX CITY ORCHESTRA 
MAY HAVE TO DISBAND 


Little Symphony Wants $2,000 to Carry) 
on Its Annual Series of Concerts 


Sioux City, Iowa, Sept. 8.—Unles: 
sufficient money can be raised to defray) 
the expenses of a series of concerts, the 
Little Symphony of Sioux City, it is an 
nounced, will be disbanded. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of the season will be 
between $1,500 and $2,000. 

The orchestra was organized two years 
ago with Oliver Guy Magee as conduc- 
tor. Last year the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club aided the or- 
ganization and sold tickets to raise the 
fund. Fritz Borman, manager of the 
orchestra, says that it is not expected 
that the club will undertake this work 
again this year. 

The Little Symphony is composed of 
twenty-one musicians, all of Sioux City. 
Last year it gave five Sunday concerts. 
Although all the expenses were met, 
there was no balance with which to carry 
on the work this season. Under these 
circumstances it will be impossible to 
announce another season unless some or- 
ganization gives its support. 

GEORGE SMEDAL. 
New Orleans Band Series May Be Con- 
tinued Next Summer 


NEW ORLEANS, Sept. 8.—So successful 
has the series of band concerts proved 
which were arranged for July and 
August by the Seventeenth Ward Civie 
League that it is hoped to continue these 
concerts next summer. Programs were 
given on Thursday evenings in Palmer 
Park, the following bands keeping up the 
schedule: Police, Loolo Temple Shrine, 
Junior Shrine, Order of Molay and 
Jacques de Molay Commandery, Knights 
Templar. A fifteen-minute talk on civic 
development was given each evening. 
The concert committee was composed of 
Mrs. C. A. Epstein, Mrs. L. A. Herman 
and Gabrielle M. Thompson. 

H. P. SCHERTZ, 


Nyiregyhazi to Play at Maine Festivals 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, will make 
his first appearance this season at the 
Maine Festivals, playing in Bangor on 
Oct. 5 and in Portland on Oct. 9. He will 
make his first Canadian appearance in 
Montreal soon after the latter date. His 
New York bookings include recitals with 
the Mozart Society at the Biltmore Morn- 


ing Musicales and at several soirées. 
He will also visit Carbondale, San- 
dusky, Greencastle, Waterbury, Pitts- 


burgh, Piqua and give recitals in Vir- 
ginia and Minnesota as well as along the 
Pacific Coast during January. 


Forbids Navy Bands to Compete with 
Civilian Organizations 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The Navy De- 
partment has issued an order forbidding 
navy bands to enter into competition 
with civilian organizations. The depart- 
ment’s order states that the navy musi- 
cal organizations “cannot be used except 
in playing for the general public, where 
no admission fee is charged and where 
there is no incidental motive for the 
gathering, such as entertainments. club 
luncheons or private parties, where the 
bands are really substitutes for paid 
bands, thus interfering with civilian 
musicians gaining a livelihood.” 

A. T. MARKs., 


\ SAAMI.» LE SEP Seles 
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included the Handel Quartet in G, two 
movements from Schumann’s Quartet, 
Op. 41, No. 3, and a Handel-Halvorsen 
Sarabande and Passacaglia for violin 
and viola, played by Mr. Schkolnik and 
Mr. Lifschey. Another program was 
devoted to music by Bohemian compos- 
ers, and the final one of the series was 
made up of movements from quartets 
by Dvorak, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Dohnanyi, 
Tchaikovsky, Grieg and Smetana. 


FOUNDS CONCERT SERIES 


'raverse City, Mich., Subscribes Guaran- 
tee for Summer Music 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICH., Sept. 8.—This 
nall town has established a precedent 
vhich larger towns might well follow, 
‘or it has shown public spirit enough to 
stablish a guarantee fund to institute a 
eries of concerts, at which important 
lassic and modern works should be per- 
formed, and it is expected that these con- 
certs will become a permanent summer 
institution. In the series of ten just con- 
luded large audiences were attracted, 





































































































including many people from neighboring 
centers. ; 
This series was given by the Detroit 
String Quartet, composed of Ilya Schkcl- 
nik, first violin; William Grafing King, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who has_ been 
second violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola, spending his vacation at Santa Barbara, 
and Philip Abbas, ’cello. One program (al., has been engaged as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic and the 
State Symphony in the coming season. 
aphyay 9\7 ah TOA 3 He will also be soloist at one of the sub- 
c c WF scription concerts of the Friends of 
Music. 
MU I Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of the 
Met lit hi t to the United 
Metropolitan, on his return to the Unitec 
An Illustrated Monthly States in the middle of September, will 
Edited By leave for the Pacific Coast. He is booked 
for five operatic performances with the 
LAZARUS MONFRIED San Francisco Opera, previous to open- 
ate om | to by oe Journalis Musical ing a concert tour. 
uthorities an ournalists n ° ° 
Fall bookings for Maria Jeritza, so- 
The Only Yiddish- English Music prano of the Metropolitan, include the 
Magazine in the World following: New Haven, Oct. 20; Albany, 
c —— Oct. 22; Lowell, Oct. 24; Providence, Oct. 
IT is 28. Max Rabinowitsch, pianist, will ac- 
‘ company Mme. Jeritza on this tour. 
Instructive 
Ed ‘ 1 Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, and 
ucationa Clarence Whitehill, baritone, both of the 
Entertaining Metropolitan, will be heard in a Wagner 
concert at Portland, Me., on Sept. 28. 
Sensational Both artists will make tours of the 
. Pacific Coast before the opening of the 
The Treasures of Jewish Music opera season. 
R led i i 7 ; j 
evealed in This Unique Publication Harold Bauer, pianist, will start his 
twentv-third American tour on Oct. 19 
anata be 0 - $2.00 A YEAR with a recital in Pittsburgh. His first 
(Including Postage) New York recital of the season will be 
Canada—$2.50; Foreign—$2.85 given in Aeolian Hall on Saturday after- 
5 Beekman Street noon, Nov. 3. 
Ferenc Vecsey, Hungarian violinist, 
New York, N. Y. will fulfill a large number of engage- 
ments abroad during November, Decem- 
ber and January. He is to begin a tour 
of the United States in February, under 
| HE EMBR Y O the management of R. E. Johnston. 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, and Georg? 
MI SICIAN Meader, tenor, will open their concert 
seasons this month with individual ap- 
pearances as soloist at the Berkshire 
Russell Snively Gilbert Festival in Pittsfield, Mass. 
i lad — Arthur Kraft, tenor and soloist at St. 
Is a beginners book tor Bartholomew’s Church, has been engaged 
children in PLANO and for a performance of “The Messiah” to 
MELODY writing with be given by the Apollo Club of Chicago 
. ‘ Ie ) ] 
modern ideas presented en Se 
in a systematic and Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metro- 
PRACTICAL manner politan, will make a concert tour before 
; saat vaamitetale the beginning of the opera season. This 
Ask your dealer to tour will start at Akron, Ohio, on Oct. 2 
show you a copy and see Eugene Bernstein, pianist and leader 
tor vourself. of the Russian Trio, will reopen his New 
j York studio on Sept. 25. 
RUSSELL GILBERT Psd ee added to the — 
® Clecel ‘ e , of Bery ubinstein, pianist, include an 
83 Cleveland St. Orange, N. J. appearance with the London Quartet in 
Cleveland on Dec. 5 and as soloist at the 
= - e 
American Institute of Applied Music 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Thirty-eighth Season KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
Fall Term Opens October Ist 
Pp 
Individual and Class Instruction in All Branches of Music. 
Master Classes and Special Courses for Teachers. 
For Catalogue and Circulars Address: 
J Lawrence Erb, Managing Director, 212 West 59th St., New York. 
Telephone Circle 5329. Central Park South 
7 
| 
ne URCL | ckry. 
ry LL I Gvas%, falter 
Jlomer oamuels Pianist Manuel Berenguer Flatt |” Fifth Ave, New York, 
>) Victor Records Steinway Piano "a 
“It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 


7 | I commend to you those artists and students who 
seek the truth in singing- —the beautiful and 
lasting art ‘Bel Canto.’ ”’ 


Gratefully yours, 


Author of ‘“‘THE WAY TO SING”’ 
Published by C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass, 
STUDIO 74 Riverside Drive, New York | 


Telephone Schuyler 3320 











Scharwenka, Restored to Health, Looks 
Forward to Visit to the U nited States 
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A New Picture of Xaver Scharwenka, Noted Pianist, with Members of His Family, Taken 
at His Summer Home Near Berlin by Carl D. Kinsey: Mrs. Kinsey Is Holding Professor 


Scharwenka’s Dog; on Either Side of Her Are Daughters of the Pianist; Professor 
Scharwenka and Mrs. Scharwenka Are Seen at the Right 
HILE in Europe this summer, Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Chicago 


Musical College, visited Xaver Scharwenka at the latter’s summer home near 
Berlin. The noted pianist and pedagogue has entirely recovered from his illness of 
last spring and is looking forward to coming to America about May 1, 1924. Ac- 
cerding to present plans, he will teach at the Chicago Musical College during the 
months of May, June and July, instead of July only, as was planned for last summer. 
He will give a Chicago recital and recitals in other cities in the month of May, and 





will serve in other capacities to be announced later. 
pair of holiday concerts by the Cleveland return in October to resume his New 
Orchestra on Dec. 27 and 29. York classes and work with his or- 


Merle Alcock, contralto, who has been chestra. 
singing in opera in France, will sing in John Powell, pianist, has recently been 
recital at Middlebury, Vt., on Oct. 12, booked by his manager, Loudon Charl- 
thus beginning a concert tour before her ton, for two additional recitals at Norton, 


first appearance at the Metropolitan Mass., on Oct. 31 and with the Chromatic 
Opera. Club of Troy, N. Y., on Feb. 21. 
Elena Gerhardt, soprano, who will 


begin her seventh American season with Helen Bock, pianist, has been engaged 
one of the artists on the program 


an appearance at the Berkshire Music 4&5 ; oa ; 
Festival, will give her first New York 9 the Piano Teachers’ Association, which 
recital of the season at Town Hall on Will meet in Toledo, Ohio, in January. 
Nov. 4. . p P ; 

Nov. ¢ Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will open 


Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, will give a 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 27. 

Christiaan Kriens, violinist and conduc- 
tor of the Kriens Symphony Club of New 
York, who has been spending the summer 
in a visit to Holland and Germany, wili 


GRACE CHALMERS THOMSON 


Organist and Choirmaster Grace M. E. Church 


coming American tour with a re- 
on Nov. 5. 


their 
cital in Muncie, Ind., 


Knafel, teacher of piano, 
New York studio on 


Morton B. 
reopened his 
Sept. 10. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forumwriters. Please make 


your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





The Plight of Musical Comedy 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
May I tell you how keenly interested 
I have been in the interviews and discus- 
sion with reference to the situation in 
the realm of musical comedy? 
For the past ten years I have won- 


dered how long the American public 
would sit back quietly and accept as 

“musical comedy” the inane and atro- 
cious abortions the theatrical manager 
has been foisting upon it. With the ex- 
ception of “Maytime” and a few others of 
its kind, the trash which a seeker for 
light opera music has had to endure dur- 
ing the past decade has been absolutely 
sickening. Let us hope that Mr. Rodda’s 
articles will bear some fruit. 

Why would not a series of revivals of 
Victor Herbert’s splendid works (than 
which, to my mind, there is nothing 
finer) such as “The Fortune Teller,” 
“Mile. Modiste,” “Babes in Toyland,” 
etc., be a great thing to stimulate inter- 
est among the present day seekers for 
light music? And if you think that the 
singers and orchestra of a New York 
production of a modern musical show are 
poor, you ought to hear what the man- 
agers send to small cities like ours!!! 
Wow!! Let us draw the curtain here! 

ALBERT H. DOWLING, JR. 

Erie, Pa., Sept. 5, 1923. 





Says Native Music of America Came 
from Negroes 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
From time to time statements appear 
concerning Negro music that are both 


pitiable and absurd. Most people who 
undertake to write about Negro music 
have no knowledge of it, and have not 
made the slightest study of it. There 
has been a persistent movement on the 
part of many in this country to discredit 
this music as a Negro product, and to 


Ww 


attribute its source to other than the 
Negro. I say here, as I have said on 
more than one occasion, that the original 
music of this country—or to express it 
better, the native music of America—is 
that given bv the Negro. Before the 
Negro began to sing his songs of sorrow, 
of joy, of faith, of courage, of adoration, 
and his labor songs, there was no evi- 
dence of any folk music in this country. 

The Negro spirituals, like “Steal 
Away to Jesus,” “Go Down, Moses,” 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Bye and 
Bye,” “Oh, Mary, Don’t You Weep,” 
“What Kind a Shoes You Are Going to 
Wear,” and scores of others that I could 
name, are purely Negro creations. They 
were not sung promiscuously, but were 
born out of circumstances that drew 
them forth. *He sang “Steal Away to 
Jesus” because he was actually stealing 
away to serve Jesus. 

A recent writer, for-instance, says: 
“As a musician the African slave had 
never left the home plate when removed 
forcibly to America. If he brought any- 
thing into this country expressible in 
terms of music, he brought all there was 
in savage Africa, for neither explorer 
nor missionary has ever found any 
there.” This statement shows that the 
writer knows nothing of African lore. 
The whole life of the African is built 
around music. He has his love songs, 
his work songs, his dance songs, his war 
songs. If the missionary or explorer has 
not found music in Africa, it is because 
he has not looked for it. 

This writer goes on to argue that the 
Negro got his musical start from the 
white man. There is no proof that this 
is the case. It is certainly not so in this 
country. 

To begin with, the Negro lived under 
conditions such as to produce music 
peculiar to himself. The white race had 
no occasion to sing a sorrow song, but 
the Negro had. “Strange to say, the 
famous old songs of the South were writ- 
ten by one man who had never been 


farther South than Louisville, Ky., Ste- 
phen Foster,” says this writer. But long 
before Foster wrote his songs, the Negro 
was chanting his songs in the plantation 
and cotton fields of the South. Moreover, 
the music of Stephen Foster is not Negro 
music, because it was created by Foster, 
a white man. 

For the half-dozen songs: written by 
Foster, I can name nearly five hundred 
created and sung by the Negro. The late 
Natalie Curtis in her book “Songs and 
Tales from the Dark Continent” tells 
vividly how music has influenced the life 
of the African. Other books which trace 
this music back to Africa were written 
by Prof. John Wesley Work of Fisk Uni- 
versity and the late Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Prof. Work, who is a Negro, is the lead- 
ing authority on this music, and gives 
its whole story. 

Several weeks ago H. T. Finck, music 
critic on the New York Evening Post, 
made the fateful error of stating that 
“Negro music was imitative and bor- 
rowed from the whites.” I would like 
to know just what part of this music was 
borrowed from the whites, and how was 
it imitative? It was not until this music 
began to get a grip upon the hearts of 
the American people, and was recog- 
nized for its beauty and character that 
it was claimed by the whites. 

CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 

New York, Sept. 7, 1923. 





Status of Music in the Colleges 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read with interest some of the 
discussions in your paper concerning the 
status of music in the American college. 
I am glad to say that in Des Moines 
University music is on a par with other 
subjects in the following respects: 

1. The student may major in music 
in the college of Liberal Arts, receiving 
therefor the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, the same as for majoring in Eng- 
lish, history, or any other college subject; 
or 

2. He may specialize more heavily in 
music, receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Music. 


3. The faculty must be on a par musi. 
cally and academically with faculties jy 
other departments in order to meet ihe 
requirements of the North Central . 
sociation of Schools and Colleges. 

4. The tuition is approximately 
same as that in other departments, m: 
ing allowances for the fact that much 
of music instruction must be done > 
private lessons. Our class lessons in 
some cases are even lower in price. \\; 
do not exploit our students for co 
mercial profit. 

5. Our student activities, includi 
organizations for the performance 
light operas, glee clubs, orchestras, 01 
torios, etc., are as numerous and acti 
as the literary and other organizations 

6. Our courses of study are work:d 
out in the same way. They meet indivi(- 
ual, State and national scholastic re. 
quirements in exactly the same way that 
courses of study in the colleges of edu- 
cation, liberal arts, engineering, etc., a 
designed to meet the same or simils: 
requirements. 

The American college and universit, 
hold within their grasp the opportunit, 
for the development for a future musi- 
cal America, and for these reasons: Th« 
have the endowment, and will take mus.- 
cal instruction off the commercial basi 
and put it on the educational and cul- 
tural basis; and they are looked to t 
supply the music teachers for the schools 
and colleges for the coming generation, 
since they have the peculiar organiza 
tion and intercollaboration of faculties 
for the training of musical educators, 
executives, and teachers. 

RAYMOND N. CARR, 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts, Des 
Moines University. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 8, 1923. 





Interested in the Sycamores 


Keenly 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
It is a great pleasure to see that 


George Hager has not discontinued hi: 
Sycamore String Quartet cartoons. He 
certainly must belong to a quartet to get 
all the little details so pat. I have en- 
joyed those pictures more than anything 
else in the paper, and I know many 
others who feel the same way. 

Here’s hoping he keeps it up! 

MABEL HOUSTON. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 7, 1923. 
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IT IS THE SINGLE QUALITY ESSENTIAL FOR 
THE ENDS AND PURPOSES OF ALL THOSE ENGAGED IN THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. FOR- 
MERLY, THE GAINING OF A REPUTATION WAS A PROLONGED PROCESS. NOW—AN ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE FALL ISSUE OF MUSICAL AMERICA, BECAUSE OF THE AUDIENCE IT 
OBTAINS, MAKES POSSIBLE THE MORE RAPID ACQUIREMENT OF THAT POTENT ATTRIBUTE 
—PRESTIGE. 


The Greatest Single Prestige-Builder in the World of Music 


PRESTIGE WIELDS A MIGHTY INFLUENCE. 
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Frances 
Na S h Pranist 


‘She is distinctly interesting.”’—(N. Y. 
Eve. Mail, Feb. 22, ’23). 


“The audience was aware a memorable 
performance was in progress.”—(N. Y. 
Telegraph, Feb. 22, ’23). 


Direction, EVELYN HOPPER 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 


Chickering Piano Used 

















London “Proms Once More Attracting 
Converts to Cause of Symphonic Music 


By D. C. PARKER 
London, Aug. 27. 


HE London Promenade Concerts, fa- 

miliarly known as the “Proms,” are 
once more in full swing. We take the 
“Proms” as we take the rising sun—for 
granted. The dog days are unthinkable 
without them. Rub the “Proms” off the 
musical diary of England and you have 
a large, blank space upon its pages. 
These nightly orchestral concerts must 
be reckoned one of the most powerful 
influences for good in present-day Eng- 
land. And they have a history, the 
length and character of which need not 
make anyone blush. 

The present is the twenty-ninth sea 
son. It opened on Saturday, Aug. 11, 
with an appropriate number—Elgar’s 
“Cockaigne’”” Overture, a_ piece which 
takes its inspiration from London life. 
Every night till Oct. 20 (Sundays ex- 
cepted) Sir Henry Wood and his New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra will be busily 
engaged playing orchestral music of al! 
sorts and conditions, passing from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe. The prices 
of admission range from two shillings to 
seven shillings and sixpence. Smoking 
is permitted. That the concerts are sin- 
cerely enjoyed and have an enormous 
educative value need hardly be insisted. 
It would scarcely be too much to call the 
series London’s triumph in popular or- 
chestral enterprise. 

To maintain this activity means much 
forethought, labor and enthusiasm. You 
cannot go on jog-trot in the rut of least 
resistance from year to year. If by 
judicious planning and coaxing the taste 
of the patrons is raised, their expecta- 
tions are raised also. It is quite possible 
that many a man who did not know an 
oboe from a double-bass a few years ago 
now voices his opinion as to the sonority 
of the brass and the attack of the strings 
That the concerts still meet a need and 
satisfy a large body of genuine music- 


lil INN 


lovers, who are not afraid to applaud 
what appeals to them, and have no 
“airs,” says much for those who shoulder 
the burden. If we compared the pro- 
grams of the earliest seasons with those 
of recent ones, we should, I am convinced, 
discern an improvement. There is now 
less of the “Poet and Peasant” type of 
piece and more music of higher status. 
It may be urged that the promenade 
public does not hesitate to applaud songs, 
the artistic value of which is negligible. 
While this is true, and while it speaks 
of an indiscriminate love of music rather 
than of a fastidious taste, we cannot 
ignore the encouraging fact that so many 
of the best orchestral items are received 
with acclamation. Mondays are Wagner 
nights, Fridays classical nights. I do 
not think frequenters of the concerts 
have detected any diminution of interest 
on these occasions. The programs may 
not please everyone. I do not suppose 
any set of programs ever did. This 
series is catholic enough and calculated 
to attract every type of music-lover. 

I like to think of the people who live in 
and around London going to these con- 
certs, drinking it all in, and gradually 
building up an acquaintance with the 
orchestral repertory. You cannot teli 
hew many souls in London itself, and in 
outlying suburbs, owe an_ immense 
amount of their knowledge of, and love 
for, music to this autumn festival. That 
there are such is beyond doubt. That 
there should be such provides ample jus- 
tification for its inauguration and its 
continuance. 


Elsie Lyon Visits Newark, Ohio 

NEWARK, OHIO, Sept. 10.—Elsie Lyon 
of New York, contralto, appeared in 
recital here with her pupil, Izella Phe- 
nice, on Aug. 27. Miss Lv6n was warmly 
applauded in Salter’s “Cry of Rachel,” 
“In the Silence of the Night” by Rach- 
maninoff and songs bv Ronald, Carpen- 
ter, Gretchaninoff and La Forge. Miss 
Phenice sang in coloratura voice with 
much expression. Members of Miss 
Ly6n’s summer class presented a Ber- 
ceuse by Gretchaninoff. 
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ADDRESS FOR CIRCULAR AND TERMS 


OSCAR SAENGER 





ANNOUNCES THE RE-OPENING OF HIS 


STUDIOS 


FOR THE SEASON 1923-24, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24TH 





EVERYTHING FOR THE ASPIRING SINGER : 


from the 


RUDIMENTS OF TONE-PLACEMENT TO PERFECTION IN THE ART OF SINGING 


will be taught by 


MR. SAENGER, MRS. SAENGER, and a Group of Excellent Teachers and Coaches 


SINGING, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


OPERA CLASSES 


REPERTOIRE CLASSES 


TEACHERS CLASSES 


LECTURES 


Lessons and consultations by appointment only 
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ment made available to each Active Progressive Series Teacher 


e 
During the first eight months of 1923 alone our Service Depart- >} 


An Outright Gift of Over 
$100.00 Worth of Material 


Think of being associated with a Society with a Service Department which is constantly giving away free 
material in such proportions to thousands of teacher-members! Imagine the worth of the total benefits of 
Membership! 

How would you like to have complete equipment for a model studio available through a simple plan of 
co-operation without costing you a cent? Could you use a brand new, practical music cabinet, daily record 
card, daily material file, blackboard, writing boards, etc., if they were given to you? 


: 
: 
: 


Certification to teach the 


Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


not only brings the privilege of using the knowledge, the artistry, the experience of Leopold Godowsky, and 
over forty other famous contributing editors, as they themselves have recorded it, but it brings through 
the Service Department to all Active Teachers all of the free services of this Society as well. 


Active Progressive Series Teachers receive a free copy of each new, especially prepared piece of text ma- 
terial as another part of our free service to teachers. Read the attractive August issue, which alone is 
worth $17.10-—available without a cent of cost: 


Original Compositions 


GRADE 1-A GRADE 2-A 
No. 120, Plantation Scene—Kroeger No. 315, The Camel Driver—H. W. Loomis 
No. 121, An Old-Fashioned Dance—Johnstone No. 316, A True Story—H. W. Loomis 
No. 122, A Summer Lullaby, Tone Picture Series No. 317, Wood Sprites—H. W. Loomis 
No. 123, Waking Spring, Tone Picture Series No. 318, Halloween—-H. W. Loomis 
No. 124, Music Everywhere, Tone Picture Series No. 319, Pictures in the Fire—H. W. Loomis 
No. 125, April Fooling, Tone Picture Series No. 320, Mermaids—H. W. Loomis 
GRADE 1-B GRADE 3-B 
No. 211, Merry Jingle—Cedric Lemont No. 637, In Aready—Henry Holden Huss 


Standard Compositions Specially Edited By Leopold Godowsky—Emil Sauer 


s 
: 
: 
= 
e 


GRADE 3-B GRADE 5-B 
ag = rag sli malo ™ No. 1014, Sonata Pathetique—L. van Beethoven 
No. 64 xis Kcossaises—-Cho ; re : 
S ae f No. 1015, Barcarolle—-Liadov 


No. 644, Musical Snuff Box—Liadov 


(Pa Gah Gah Pz9 CBN Pg DCEh x9 CEN YgDCK P29 QW M2 DCRK Pz CGN Ye DQiN x DRekQek YeDCh PDC WV2IGW YsDGeW PIRI -D0MDG 


No. 813, Romance in F Minor—Tchaikovsky 





: No. 646, Serenade—Jensen 
nergy GRADE 6-A 


© No. 814, The Maiden’s Wish—Chopin-Liszt No. 1110, Berceuse—Chopin 
GRADE 5-A <4 | 
No. 913, The Lark—Glinka-Balakirev . , 9 % 
a oe . i. : yivs IK i- 
No. 914, Novelette in F—Schumann aiaamaaate . ae 
é No. 915, Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 1—Chopin No. 1405, Impromptu in F Sharp—Chopin % 
bs Studies Specially Edited By Leopold Godowsky 2. 
& GRADE 2-B GRADE 3-A GRADE 3-B 4 
. oA N No. 504, Bertini, Op. 100, No. 12 No. 621, Heller, Op. 46, No. 1 ¢ 
No. 408, Concone, Op. 24, No. : Eo I a 
* Sen a Ae Pay A No. 512, Concone, Op. 24, No. 7 No. 622, Heller, Op. 46, No. 7 2 
~ No. 415, Heller, Op. 47, No. 15 No. 521, Heller, Op. 46, No. 11 No. 623, Heller, Op. 46, No. 8 < 
oa No. 428, Streabbog, Op. 63, No. 6 No. 522, Heller, Op. 46, No. 23 . y 
No. 523, Heller, Op. 47, No. 8 GRADE 4-A 
a No. 524, Heller, Op. 47, No. 11 No. 717, Heller, Op. 46, No. 5 
Piano Teachers, get all the full information and facts about the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
and the benefits of membership in this Society. This is worth your immediate action! 


e 
ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


4517-19 Olive Street, Dept. U-3 Oe Boake Sn 
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MABEL RI TCH CONTRALTO 





The combination of skilful training and a contralto of power, wide 


range and remarkable evenness paved her way to immediate success.— 
Brooklyn Times. 


Concert Direction 


EVELYN HOPPER 


Aeolian Hall 
New York City 

















SOKOLOFF FORCES MAP BIG PROGRAM 








Plan Sixty Concerts — Noted 
Soloists Booked Three 


Guest Conductors 


When Adella Prentiss Hughes, man- 
ager of the Cleveland Orchestra, was in 
New York recently on her way home 
from Europe, she announced that’in the 
coming season of the orchestra, the sixth, 
sixteen pairs of concerts will be given 
in Cleveland, together with a large num- 
ber of other concerts totaling more than 
sixty. In addition to Nikolai Sokoloff, 


conductor of the orchestra, and Arthur 
Shepherd, who will continue as assistant 
conductor, there will be three guest con- 
ductors, Erno Dohnanyi, Frank Bridge 
and Georges Enesco. 

The soloists will include Jascha Hei- 


fetz, Pablo Casals, Charles Hackett, Lila 
Robeson, Erno Dohnanyi, Victor de 
Gomez, Josef Hofmann, Sophie Braslau, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Arthur Beckwith, 
Georges Enesco, Beryl! Rubinstein and 
Maria Carreras. 

Eight popular Sunday afternoon con- 
certs will be given, and there will be 
four Tuesday evening concerts of a popu- 
lar nature. 

Mr. Shepherd will conduct ten concerts 
for children of the fourth to the eighth 
grades and also four concerts in high 
schools on Friday nights. 

In co-operation with the city of Cleve- 
land, the orchestra will take part in the 
series of concerts in the public audi- 
torium. Four concerts will be given, one 
by John McCormack, one by Mary Gar- 
den, one in which the orchestra wili 
have the assistance of John Charles 
Thomas and Ferenc Vecsey and one in 
which Frances Alda, Renato Zanelli and 
two other operatic artists will appear. 





Verbrugghen Quartet Starts Rehearsals 

The three members of the Verbrug- 
ghen String Quartet, who recently ar- 
rived from Australia—Jenny Cullen, sec- 
ond violin; David E. Nichols, viola, ana 
James Messeas, ’cello—have joined 
Henri Verbrugghen, first violinist and 
leader of the organization, at his sum- 
mer home at Lake Minnetonka. The 
month of September will be devoted to 
rehearsals for the series of chamber 
concerts to be given at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, during the first fortnight in Octo- 
ber. Mr. Verbrugghen’s three associates 
will sail for England immediately after 
this series, as his orchestral duties will 
prevent any further appearances of the 
quartet during the winter. 





Alfredo Valenti Engaged for DeFeo 
Opera 

Alfredo Valenti, who 
season a member of the British National 
Opera Company, has been engaged for 
leading roles in “Rigoletto,” “Trovatore” 
and “Martha” with the DeFeo Opera 
Company in Toronto. Mr. Valenti has 
studied with Adelaide Gescheidt, New 
York voice teacher. 


bass, was last 


Southern Tour for Lillian Beatey 


Lillian Beatey, soprano, will open her 
concert season this month in Columbia, 
Ga., and engagements have been booked 
in Atlanta, Savannah and other cities in 
the South. She will appear under the 
management of Marie H. Gouled. Other 
artists who are being booked this season 
by Mrs. Gouled are Joseph Fuchs and 
Alfred Troemel, violinists; Mary Bennett, 
contralto; Dorothy Gordon, soprano, and 
Astrik Kavookjian and Adaline Fischer, 
pianists. 


Herma Menth to Make Second Coast 
Tour 


Herma Menth, pianist, has been en- 
gaged for a Pacific Coast tour of eight 
weeks, which will open in San Diego in 
the latter part of October. She will ap- 
pear in recitals in cities including Port- 
land, Ore. Before leaving for the Coast 
Miss Menth will give an Aeolian Hall 
recital in New York and will also fulfill 
her third annual recital engagement at 
the Centenary College Institute, Hack- 
ettstown, N. J. 








All the material in Musica AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced oily 
when proper credit is given. 
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Frances Peralta, Bianca Saroya, Sonya Yergin, Alice Zepilli, Avo Bombarger, 
Constantin Buketoff, Charles Carver, Vladimir Dubinsky, Edward Lankow, 


LAZAR 5S. 


SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 


Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, Gabriella Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Maria Luisa Escobar, Consuelo Escobar, Gita 


Glazé, Isa Kremer, Helen Lubarska, Louise Minghetti, 


Angelo Minghetti, Curt Taucher and many others, 


Returns from Italy to re-open his Studios October Ist 


The Samoiloff Bel Canto Studios 


CIRCLE 2669 


CARNEGIE HALL 





NEW YORK 
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VLADIMIR DEPACHMANN 


RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


THE DUO-AR 


6¢¢ TT is indeed a most important matter for an artist to 
record for the Duo-Art. 
“T am sure that such wonderful fidelity of reproduction 


1s the supreme power of communication from the artist to 





the musical world, present and future.” 


Noedsinie de ch 


‘THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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: Ww. Warren Shaw to Begin Season in in New York and Philadelphia. Mr. 
& York, Pa. Shaw conducted a summer class in New 
W. Warren Shaw, vocal instructor, will York during June and July, which was 

-onduet a course in York, Pa., from Sept. largely attended by professional singers 

17 to 27. He will then reopen his studios and teachers. 

| Chieago Civie Opera C 
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HAS ENGAGED 


athryn Meisle 


Leading Contralto Roles 


ENTIRE CHICAGO SEASON 1923-24 





137 FIFTH AVE. 








Available for Cuorte After 


Feb. 15, 1924 


or 


Exclusive Management 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, Inc. 


NEW YORK 




















Dicie Howell Combines 
Roles of Singer and of 
Teacher During Summer 





Dicie Howell, Soprano, Photographed Dur- 
ing Her Recent Southern Visit 


A summer schedule of varied activity 
has engaged Dicie Howell, soprano. 
Closing her regular concert season with 
appearances at a two days’ spring fes- 
tival, at Petersburg, Va., on May 24 and 
25, Miss Howell returned to New York 
to sing with the Goldman Band on June 
15 and 23. During the fortnight be- 
tween June 25 and July 4, she gave a 
special course in vocal instruction at 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C., a 
series of six talks on program building, 
oratorio, orchestral appearances for the 
singer, helpful literature and similar 
subjects, and in addition made a number 
of appearances in Winston-Salem, 
Greensboro and adjoining towns with the 
Salem Municipal Orchestra. The end 
of her visit in the South was marked 
by a song recital in Memorial Hall, 





where she was greeted with a capacity 
audience. 

Again returning to New York, she 
again sang with the Goldman Band, on 
Aug. 6, travelled to Chicago, where on 
Aug. 10, she gave a recital at the summer 
session of the University of Chicago, and 
then returned to New York and again 
appeared with the Goldman Band on 
Aug. 12, 15 and 24. 


CINCINNATI MUSICIANS 
MAKE READY FOR SEASON 








Schools Begin with Scholarship Exami- 
nations—Mrs. Reiner Joins Con- 
servatory Faculty 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 8.—Vacations over, 
musicians are fast returning to Cincin- 
nati to resume their work. 

The Conservatory opened its fifty- 
seventh year on Sept. 4. Miss Norris 
will be dean of women this year. 

Bertha Baur, head of the Conserva- 
tory, has returned from a motor trip 
through Michigan with her brother, Dr. 
Emil Baur of Chicago. All the mem- 
bers of the faculty returned during the 
week and were ready to resume their 
work, which began with examinations for 
free scholarships. The faculty has been 
increased by two new members, Mrs. 
Fritz Reiner, wife of the conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony, and Prof. 
Emil Bare, formerly head of the violin 
department of the National Conserva- 
tory of Budapest. 

The College of Music, under the new 
management of Adolf Hahn, opened its 
forty-sixth year with examinations for 
free and partial scholarships on Aug. 31. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 


BRIDGEHAMPTON, N. Y. 


Sept. 8.—May Stone, soprano; Harri- 
ette Cady, pianist; Cooper Boyd, violin- 
ist, and Meta Schumann, accompanist, 
were the artists in an interesting concert 
at the Community Hall on Sept. 4 for the 
benefit of the Sag Harbor Yacht Club. 
Miss Stone sang numbers by Schubert, 
César Franck, Hillman, Weil and Hunt- 
ington-Woodman; Miss Cady’s solos were 
by Chopin, Borodin, Glinka and Mous- 
sorgsky, and Mr. Boyd played numbers 
by Schumann, Raff, Nevin and his own 
“Aspiration.” An enthusiastic audience 
demanded many encores. 








THE 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


STUDIOS WILL OPEN ON SEPTEMBER 17th, 1923 


257 WEST 86th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


ENTIRE VOCAL AND DRAMATIC PREPARATION FOR 


CONCERT--OPERA--ORATORIO 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF STUDENTS WILL BE ACCEPTED IN THE 


ART OF 





ACCOMPANYING 








FOR LESSONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


APPLY 
SECRETARY 
MISS MYERS ‘Scivver 5627 


AS FIRST 


CONDUCTOR Mr. Hageman has been associated with 
The Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 

The Ravinia Park Opera Co. (Chicago Symphony Orchestra) 
The Society of American Singers 

San Francisco Exposition Symphony Orchestra 


The 
The 
The 
The 


Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


Fairmont Park Symphony Orchestra of Philadelphia 
Royal Opera House, Amsterdam, Holland 
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CUTTING OUR WISDOM TEETH 


T has often been protested by critics of 

America that we can never take our place 
among the really musical nations until music 
has become part and parcel of the common life. 
Useless for us, in the eyes of these sometimes 
amiable persons, to point to our great orchestras, 
our enormously expensive operatic institutions, 
our vast expenditure on musical instruments. They 
answer that we are merely superficial in our appre- 
tiation of a discourse of sweet strains; a vora- 
cious people, eager for the feats of musical 
jugglery practised by pyrotechnical experts whose 
ready dexterity creates the illusion of greatness. 
When we establish a musical environment from 
coast to coast and sow the seeds of art in our 
young, then may we lay a flattering unction to our 
souls and look for the emergence of the Great 
American Composer. 

There is still some truth in the criticism, but 
considerably less today than there was a few 
years ago. The gentle commentators from abroad 
do not take us quite seriously enough. The really 
great artist has never lacked appreciation in 
America, and if we have been predisposed in the 
past to blink our eyes before a light which, in 
some cases, was not the true effulgence of genius, 
we are growing less inclined to accept the ver- 
dicts of other lands. In short, we are adding 
discrimination to our enthusiasm. Our musical 
nonage is over, and our educators are helping us 
to cut our wisdom teeth. 

A recent bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Education may be considered with a great deal 
of satisfaction. We find in it a lively apprecia- 
tion of a situation which has retarded our develop- 
ment in the past; an echo of the adverse voice, 
or, rather, a new voice raised in healthy self- 
criticism. “It is futile to expect intelligent audi- 


ences for our symphony and chamber music con- 
certs, futile to expect intelligence with. respect 


to most of the music of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and many later composers, if the sole 
musical instruction of the people has consisted of 
the singing of unison and part songs of elemen- 
tary school, or even high school, range. They 
must be brought to a comprehension of music as 
beauty of tone, beauty of tonal design, tonal 
architecture of idealistic nature that is remote 
above the clash of worldly feeling before they 
understand music as the musician understands it.” 

There are no revelations in the report. The 
columns of this paper have borne testimony to the 
good work being done throughout the country, 
the movements for better musical education, the 
high aims of supervisors, the acceptance of music 
as a subject for school credits, its admittance to 
the curricula of our great scholastic institutions 
as/a serious study. This bulletin from Wash- 
ington, however, shows what progress is being 
made, the significance of all this work and its 
importance to coming generations. Orchestral 
and band ensembles are taking an increasingly 
large part in the school life, and systematic in- 
struction has produced admirable results. No 
junior or senior high school with any pretensions 
in music is without its orchestra, and a number 
of elementary schools maintain and encourage 
small ensemble groups for the performance of 
good music. Many of the orchestras have grown 
to symphonic proportions and are equipped with 
instruments formerly unknown to school organiza- 
tions. Moreover, they are exercised in music of 
a symphonic character. Class instruction in piano 
and violin has spread with extraordinary rapidity, 
and we see the remarkable advance made from 
the days when the only school music was a simple 
part-song, maintained by vigorous coaching, and 
the halting performance of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” by the drum and piccolo band. 

We are warned by the Bureau against the un- 
qualified instructor in a statement which declares 
that the country is overrun with self-styled 
teachers “‘whose work ranges from what might be 
termed mildly incompetent to examples which 
should be styled criminal.” Hope may be taken, 
however, from the accession of influences for 
cultural growth, that the incompetent instructor 
will be less able to maintain an imposture in the 
future than he has been in the past. When all 
enjoy facilities for musical education in the 
schools there will be no room for the charlatan 
in our musical life. We are growing up musically, 
and the way is being prepared for the creative 
genius who will throw our challenge to the world. 
Out of all this interest in things musical, an 
interest which has increased by leaps and bounds 
in the last few years, we may hope, also, for the 
issuance of what will be the crowning achieve- 
ment of a great educational movement: the estab- 
lishment of a National Conservatory under the 
control of a Ministry of Fine Arts. 





THE JAPANESE CALAMITY 


HE sympathy of the whole world has been 

drawn to Japan in her recent suffering. No 
class of people could have been more profoundly 
shocked by the appalling calamity and the stag- 
gering loss of life sustained in fire and earthquake 
than that made up of the musicians, especially 
the little group of pioneer concert artists who 
have lately found such lavish hospitality in the 
Orient. No country of the East has been more 
ready than Japan to assimilate the best that the 
Occidental world can offer, in art just as in com- 
merce, and, since her awakening from an insu- 
larity maintained through ages, an unquenchable 
desire for knowledge has brought her people into 
sympathetic touch with the artists of other na- 
tions. 

As early as 1871 Japan made the study of her 
native music a compulsory subject in a public 
school system adapted from the Western design. 
Less than a decade later a prominent Boston 
musician was engaged to instruct the Japanese in 
the music of the outside world, the desire of the 
Oriental authorities being to test the combination 
of widely differing principles in art. The atti- 
tude of mind expressed in this eager inquiry has 
been manifest in the receptions accorded inter- 
pretative musicians who have visited Japan. In 
the last few years several Occidental artists have 
made appearances at the Imperial Theater in 
Tokio, one of the first edifices to fall in the catas- 
trophe. The approval of Tokio in each case made 
a triumphal progress of the subsequent tour, but 
today Tokio is in ruins. 





Such a disaster might well prove a grave set 
back to art, but the effects will no doubt be les 
sened by the resilience and the recuperativ: 
powers of the Japanese people and the ready ai 
of other countries. Japan has given singers t 
our opera stage and concert platform, and wit} 
the rebuilding of the Imperial Theaier we ma) 
look confidently for a continuance of that ex 
change of artists which has already contribute: 
much to the understanding between East an: 
West. 
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Siegfried Wagner and His Wife in the Park of Villa 
Wahnfried 


Siegfried Wagner, who will visit the United States 
in the coming season, was recently photographed with 
his wife in the park of the Villa Wahnfried at Bay- 
reuth, a spot of great historic interest to the Wagner- 
lover. Mme. Wagner is an Englishwoman, whose name 
before her marriage was Winifred Williams. Beside 
the pair is their pet dog, a favorite of the four Wagner 
children, who love to romp much as do any other in- 
fants. The composer and his wife are noted for their 
domesticity. Report has not yet indicated whether 
Mme. Wagner will accompany her husband to the 
United States. He is scheduled to conduct the American 
premiére of his opera “Barenhauter” with the Wag- 
nerian Opera Company in New York, and will be heard 
as guest conductor of several leading American or- 
chestras. 


Thibaud—In an interview published in L’/ntransigeant 
of Paris, Jacques Thibaud recently discussed certain 
phases of the musical situation in the United States. 
“It is extremely difficult for an artist to gain a sucess 
in America unless he is perfectly equipped,” said the 
violinist. He also conveyed his respects to the musical 
taste prevalent on this side of the Atlantic. 


Melba—Nellie Melba is reported to be planning a 
“farewell” tour of Canada, beginning at Montreal, in 
the coming season. Mme. Melba’s recent determination 
to run for a seat in Parliament may have been abetted 
by the heated fancy of a representative of the press, 
but the diva would be eagerly listened to in the event 
that she decides again to “address her constituents” on 
this side of the Atlantic in song. 


Davies—The resignation of Sir H. Walford Davies 
as director of music at the famous Temple Church in 
London was recently announced. He is well known as 
a teacher from his service as faculty member of the 
Royal College of Music, and of University College, 
Aberystwyth, Wales. He will devote himself in the 
future solely to a program in which he is one of the 
pioneers, and which has for its object the musical 
education of the younger generation in Wales. 

Onegin.— While taking the waters at Bad Kissingen 
in the early summer, Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, was asked to aid in a benefit campaign 
for European relief. The artist not only gave her in- 
dorsement to the movement, but also gave a concert 
which netted a considerable sum for the charity. Mme. 
Onegin was one of the principal soloists at the Munich 
Festival, and was scheduled to give a series of concerts 
in Munich, Hamburg and Berlin before her departure 
for America this month. 


Paderewski-Damrosch—-A brace of gala concerts in 
honor of Ignace J. Paderewski, in which the noted 
pianist and composer will participate, has been ar- 
ranged by Walter Damrosch, to be given by the New 
York Symphony in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 6 and 7 next. 
Paderewski will either conduct his symphony or play 
in his “Polish Fantasy” for piano and orchestra, and as 
a mark of honor Elgar’s “Polonia” will be performed. 
This work is dedicated to the pianist, and in it the 
melody of the “Polish Fantasy” is combined with that 
of Chopin’s G Minor Nocturne. 
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| Dont ana Counterpoint 
e By Cantus Firraus. Jr. 





' Marooned in a Studio Building; or, the Ms. Found in a Music Roll 


Being a Very Nearly True Story 





stood before me. 





NE night as I was musing over the score of my new Quarter- 
Tone Polka—it was about 1 a. m.—I inadvertently nodded. 
Hardly had my head come to rest on the handsome case of my 
Apartment-size Upright—2 x 334 ft.—when a Desolate Figure 
It was that of a Musical Amateur in a most 


he Pathetic State, his eyes starting frenziedly from his head. He 
raised his hand for silence and presently spoke in a sepulchral voice. 


‘Listen, friend,” quoth he. “I am a 
Shade. If you ask me what brought 
me to such a deplorable state, I can 
answer only that it was an unfortunate 
devotion to vocal music. For years I 
isang the baritone solos—some of my 
friends back in Bushtown call them 
‘soli’ but no matter!—in the church 
» choir. But a certain local Studio Plumber 
» assured me I had an organ comparable 

to Bonci’s. And so”—Here his voice 
| threatened to break. But that, he as- 
> sured me, Was no unusual thing. 

Suddenly, without a decent degree of 
| warning, the Sad Figure melted into thin 
‘air. Before me I perceived a patent- 
' leather music roll, and from it I ex- 
> tracted a Ms. which bared this creature’s 


nina pila. 


© terrible secret to the light. 


* * * 
A Harrowing Document 


b 66 Y ruin dates from the day when 
I set forth to conquer the Metrop- 
How could I foresee the night- 
into which I was destined to 
With high courage, I ap- 


f olis. 


blunder? 


» proached the portals of a certain large 
» and famous studio 
' rumored also to contain a concert hall. 
» The elevator man—he was of the ebony 


building, which is 


persuasion—did not see fit to warn me 
of my peril. 

“He grinned slily as I unwittingly 
entered the lift, and was deposited far 
from friends and succor on the ninth or 
twenty-seventh elevation—my memory 
fails as to the exact location. My heart 
beat fast as I realized that I was at 
last in America’s Center of Vocal 
Science. I started to roam. Through end- 
less, winding corridors I proceeded with 
light foot. 


* ok ok 
Lost in Pandemonia 


‘sQUDDENLY strange noises assailed 

my ears. At first I could scarcely 
believe my Tone-Catchers were not play- 
ing me false. From an opulent office 
came a_ succession of unmistakable 
long-drawn grunts, repeated tirelessly, 





and identical with those the denizens 
of the barnyard produce back in Bush- 


town. Above these baritonal wee- 
weeings rose the tones of a_ tenor 
enunciating ‘Sound the Alarum’ with 


great vigor. A soprano with a vinegar 
voice was essaying operatic cadenzas 
with a maximum of velocity and a mini- 
mum of true pitch. I decided that 1 
had entered a mad-house in mistake. 

“Then I realized that I was lost. No 
matter how painstakingly I attempted 
to trace my way out, my feet returned 
to the same spot in the endless mazes. 
In my hearing dinned that frightful com- 
bination of noises. Night came on, and 
I frantically attempted to shout for help, 
seeking feverishly for some avenue of 
escape. Only the deafening ensemble 
of grunts, with scraps of Handel and 
Donizetti answered me. 

“Suddenly a door opened and a sleek 
person emerged. ‘Welcome,’ cried he. 
‘You are just in time to enter a class 
of Vocal Esoteric Manipulation—’ 

“With a shriek I collapsed and gave 
up the ghost.” 

* * 

RAISED my head from the piano lid. 

There was a furrow on my brow— 
caused not by care but by the music 
rack. There was no sign of apparition 
cr of manuscript. I am consequently at 
a loss how to explain the strange event. 

* * * 


Variety Is Spice 


ILE glancing through the adver- 
tisements of vaudeville teams in 
several theatrical publications, we came 
upon the following musical oddities: 
“There are 1,000,000 novelty acts, but 
you will find only one with singing ducks. 
The Original, Famous Singing Ducks.” 








“G , the One-Man Band.” 
“Mile. X—————-, in a Tone Sym- 
phony.” 


“The Wandering Violinist, just re- 
turned from a seven years’ tour of 
Europe.” 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 


| Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Box. | 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, MUSICAL 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Matters 








L 
Rossini versus Dvorak 


Question Box Editor: 

Which setting of “Stabat Mater” is 
the better, Rossini’s or Dvorak’s? 

C. M. 

Montreal, Sept. 8, 1923. 

“De gustibus non est disputandum,” 
but the Dvorak setting is certainly more 
in keeping with the religious spirit of 
the poem. 

7 9 9 


Gilbert and Sullivan 


Question Box Editor: 

When was the last Gilbert and Sulli- 
van revival in New York? Are these 
operas given constantly in England? 

R. R 

New York City, Sept. 5, 1923. 

At the Park Theater by William Wade 
Hinshaw’s company during the season of 
1919-1920. Yes. There are perform- 
ances of Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
practically every season in London and 
the provinces. 

. @ 9 


The s h awm 


Question Box Editor: 
What was the instrument called the 
hawm, mentioned in the Bible? 
D. D. D. 
Charleston, S. C., Sept. 5, 1923. 
A double-reed instrument, the pre- 
cursor of the oboe. 


The Leit Motiv 
Question Box Editor: 
Did Wagner invent the leit motiv? 
me Ss Be 
Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 5, 1923. 
No. He merely brought it to a high 


stage of development. 
; a ae 


Standard Songs for Beginners 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it necessary for a vocal student who 
has studied, say, for a year, to avoid 
operatic arias and the great master 
songs? G. N. 

Boston, Sept. 8, 1923. 

This is a thing for your teacher to de- 
cide, but there seems no reason why you 
should not sing the easier arias from 
the Mozart operas or even more modern 
works. There are plenty of songs by 
Schumann, Schubert, Brahms and other 
great composers quite within the abilities 
of a first-year student. 

a Ae 
Great Singers’ Debuts 


Question Box Editor: 

Generally speaking, have the promi- 
nent operatic artists of the present day 
made their débuts in important rdéles or 
have they begun with small parts and 
worked up? R. N. K. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 9, 1923. 

Only a tabulated list could decide this 





STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the soigs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


in London, 
Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Branches 
Louisville, 


nom egg Dayton and Columbus, 
nd. ; 


Ohio; 


Charleston and untington, 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 





question definitely, as the balance, at a 
casual glancé, seems about evenly di- 
vided. 


: re ee 


Musical Plagiarism 


Question Box Editor: 

I have heard it said that vractically 
every great musical composer is a plagi- 
arist. Is this true? 

Topeka, Kan., Sept. 8, 1923. 

Most composers, great and small, have 
been accused of plagiarism, but it is dif- 
ficult to prove deliberate intention to 
plagiarize as inspiration and memory are 


frequently confused in the minds of cre- 
ative artists. 
a ee 


D’ Albert Operas in America 


Question Box Editor: 

Have Eugen D’Albert’s operas, “Tief- 
land” and “Die Toten Augen,” been sung 
in this country? A. W. B. 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 6, 1923. 

“Tiefland” was given at the Metropoli- 
tan Feb. 23, 1908, and at the Century 
Theater in the season of 1913-1914. “Die 
Toten Augen” has not, so far as we 
know, been given in America. 
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ORMAN JOLLIF, concert and ora- 

torio baritone, was born at Coati- 
cook, in the Province of Quebec, April 
19, 1886. He was 
the son of a Metho.- 
dist minister, 
and consequently 
received his early 
education in vari- 
ous cities to which 
his father was 
sent. His first 
musical studies 
were on the piano 
at Peterborough at 
the age of ten. He 
had been a member 
of church choirs 
for a number of 
years and sang his 
first solo when six 
years old. After 
leaving school at 
the age of eighteen he became a jour- 
nalist and at the same time began the 
study of singing with Mme. Morrow, 
with whom he remained for two years. 
In 1905 Mr. Jollif moved to Toronto, 
where he held solo positions in two of 
the important churches, studying singing 
at the same time with August Wilhelmj, 
son of the great violinist of that name. 
He also appeared in several perform- 
ances of German light opera under Mr. 





Norman Jollif 


Wilhelmj’s conductorship. Made his re- 
cital début in the Conservatory Concert 
Hall in Toronto in April, 1908. In 1910 
Mr. Jollif moved to New York and occu- 
pied solo positions in prominent churches, 
including the Marble Collegiate Church, 
the Church of the Puritans, the Second 
Presbyterian in Brooklyn, the Munn Ave- 
nue Church in East Orange and Temple 
Israel, New York. During 1918-1919 
Mr. Jollif was with the Canadian Army 
in France. After being demobilized he 
returned to New York and made his 
first appearance, aside from his church 
singing, in a performance of “The Cre- 
ation” with the Columbia Chorus, under 
Walter Henry Hall, in August, 1919. 
He has sung six times with that organi- 
zation, with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston and 
at festivals in Springfield and Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Toronto, twice with the Pitts- 
burgh Oratorio Society and the Philadel- 
phia Mendelssohn Club. He has also 
appeared as soloist at Willow Grove, 
Philadelphia, with Victor Herbert’s Or- 
chestra and with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. Mr. Jollif specializes in oratorio 
and has a répertoire of more than thirty 
oratorios and choral works. His teach- 
ers in New York have been Mario Car- 
boni, Charles Norman Granville and 
Percy Rector Stephens. 
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Fitzhugh W. Haensel Pays Vacation 
Visit to Italian Lakes and Riviera Drawing Power : 


Bw eee eee ene eee eee 
* _ . . 
The Rare Combination of Artistic 


Excellence and Popular Appeal 





Working for the highest and best in American art, we offer 
a joint concert program that leading critics have unanimously 
acclaimed “A Real Musical Treat.” The artistic services are 
by the 


Greatest Living American Composer-Pianist 
and the 








cea ee 


route through the East and Middle West. 


ington, Idaho, Montana and Western Canada. 


and South. Also accepting requests for the 1924-5 season. 





K. M. White, 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
D. F. Balsz, 2847 North Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of the Firm of Haensel & Jones, New York Concert Managers, CADMAN 


Breakfasting with Mrs. Haensel on the Balcony of Their Hotel at Lake Como, Italy Martha Reynolds, 411 Mill St., Portland, Ore. 








World’s Greatest American Indian Singer princess 
TSIANINA 















More than eighty (80) engagements last season, and already heavily 
booked for the coming scason. During September, October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1923, there are several open dates available en 


Booking January and February, 1924, in California, Oregon, Wash- 


Booking March and April, 1924, through the East, Middle West 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD France Goldwater, Majestic Theatre Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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VACATION in Europe, which in- formance, they met Antonio Scotti, !ook- 
cluded visits to Italy, Switzerland, img debonair as usual, in an adjoining x 
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; box. In Rome, too, Mr. Haensel en- 
Germany and Fr w i with : ’ . oe = ; 
y and ance, was ended countered a managerial colleague in 


the return of Fitzhugh W. Haensel cf Daniel Mayer, who happened to be 
the firm of Haensel & Jones, to New _ staying at the same hotel. 
York. With Mrs. Haensel, he visited After visiting Naples and the Italian 


ad , Lakes, and especially spending some time 
Southern Italy and the Riviera, stopping ? rid ye. o 
f 7 ‘os t ? PPINE on the borders of beautiful Lake Como, 
or a call at Monte Carlo. Mr. and Mrs. Haensel went to Switzer- 
The Haensels passed four weeks in land. Three weeks were subsequently 
Milan, where they attended a number cf Passed in Baden-Baden during the re- 
performances at La Scala, conducted by cent opera season, and the tour was 
oe “ concluded by a return to Paris. 
Toscanini. In Italy, the manager re- aipnaenceegiaaiama 
lates, he met a number of opera artists, _Edith Quaile Saslawsky, teacher of 
including Titta Ruffo and Pasquale singing, will resume her season’s work 
Amato. In one of the smaller Italian at her new studio at 780 Park Avenue 
opera houses, where they attended a per- after Oct. 1. 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 
Violinist 


At His Studio 
1054 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


PHONE: RHINELANDER 6973 
Concert Management: EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Two Continents Agree on 


GRAINGER 








cf! —— ~~ 7 i JONw 
Grainger’s recital drew a full house. ‘All seats sold, needless to say, the 
“Once more he held us spellbound an pianist was Grainger.” 

entire evening by his masterly play- = 

ing.” dit os “A masterful, colorful, virile, over- 


pa oy whelming performance.”’ 
‘Finger and arm technic is admirable; 


his pedalling as transparent as clear “At Grainger’s hands technical diff- 
water.” culties fade and the inherent beauties 


‘< ) > ic itee > ; . ” 
Is a great player, swayed by the most of the music itself springs forth. 





sensitive emotions, . . . his renderings “To have heard Grainger is to have 
touch the most tender strings of the drunk of the empyrean stream of the 
human heart. purest music.” 
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Photo by Morse, N. Y. 


Only a few 1924 Spring dates available 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER Inc., Aeolian Hall, N. Y. C. 
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Novelties Announced for Next Season 
at the Costanzi 
RoME, Sept. 1—New works and re- 


yivals to be given next season at the 
Costanzi will include Spontini’s “La 


) \ostale,” Wagner’s “Goétterdammerung,” 


“Com- 
Mas- 


Riccitelli’s 
“Mefistofele,” 


“Salome,” 


Strauss’ me 
Boito’s 


pagnacci,” 


DP cagni’s “Iris,” Wolff-Ferrari’s “I Quat- 


tro. Rusteghi” and the world-premiére 
-¢ Renzo Bianchi’s “Ghibellina.” Final 
decision has not yet been arrived at 
with regard to Pizzetti’s “Debora e 
Jaele,” Alfano’s “Sakuntala” and 
Respighi’s “Belfagor.” 


1—D’Oyly Carte’s 





LONDON, Sept. 


company appeared recently before a ca- 


Sin Gilbert 


RPS PSRs ni ney AERATED pM Bods St 


at the Wimbledon Theater 
and Sullivan’s “Mikado.” 
Henry Lytton, for many years a member 
of the organization and a master of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan tradition, appeared 


pacity house 


/as Koko, Bertha Lewis as Katisha, Leo 


Sheffield as Pooh Bah, Leo Darnton as 
Nanki Poo and Elsie Griffin as Yum 
Yum. The company is to go on tour 
after the present engagement and will 
open at a West End theater in London in 
the spring. 





LOUGHBOROUGH, Sept. 1.—A carillon 
has just been completed in the foundry 
here aS a memorial for the soldiers of 
this vicinity who fell in the war. The 
bells, numbering forty-seven, all of 
which are individual memorials, will be 
hung in a tower 150 feet in height. The 
entire memorial represents a cost of 
20,000 pounds sterling. At the dedi- 
cation of the memorial, a composition 
written especially for the occasion by 
Sir Edward Elgar, will be played by Jef 
Denyn, the celebrated carilloneur of 
Malines. 





LONDON, Sept. 1.—The celebrated bari- 
tone, Battistini, who has recovered from 


F an attack of pneumonia contracted in 


Spain and who appeared recently at a 
court concert, is quoted as saying that 


| he was in the black books of Verdi be- 
' cause he would never sing “Falstaff.” 


Mr. Battistini gave as his reasons that 


7 he did not care to be packed in a dirty 
© clothes basket nor to be beaten, saying 


FC 
i 


| that he preferred to do the beating him- 


self. 


Operatic Débuts Interest Paris 
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| reiessti Sept. 1.—Several débuts of in- 
terest have taken place at the Opéra 
and the Opéra-Comique in the last few 
weeks, besides appearances in new roles 
for singers already familiar to the opera- 
going public. A performance of “Trova- 
tore” at the Opéra was saved recently by 
the pluck of a young singer, Mr. Rodier, 


who stepped in at the eleventh hour and 
sang the difficult réle of Manrico. Mr. 
Rodier had been engaged for the Opéra 
some months ago and was being held for 
his début, curiously enough, in “Trova- 
tore.” He had had, however, only one 
rehearsal and had never sung the part. 
His performance was excellent. despite 
some slight nervousness, and he acquitted 
himself with distinction, proving that he 
will be a valuable addition to the per- 
sonnel of the house. In the same per- 
formance Mr. Teissié, who had sung the 
role of di Luna frequently in the pro- 
vincial houses, made his first Paris ap- 
pearance in the part, and Jane Cros sang 
Leonora for the first time on any stage. 

Mr. Arnal made an impressive appear- 
ance in the title-réle of “Boris Godou- 
noff,”. besides singing exceedingly well. 
He obtained his entire musical education 
in the Midi and is a graduate of the con- 
servatory at Cette. He sang first at 
Montpelier, then at Toulon and _ suc- 
cessively at Liége, Antwerp, Nice, Brus- 
sels and Monte Carlo. 

At the Comique, Loretta Higgins, an 
American soprano, had considerable suc- 
cess at her début in the réle of Jrma in 
“Louise.” Miss Higgins has been a stu- 
dent at the American Conservatory at 
Fontainebleau, where she was heard by 
Albert Wolff, musical director of the 
Comique, who immediately engaged her. 
Another débutant at the Comique was 
the baritone Paucke, who made an excel- 
lent impression as Tonio in “Pagliacci.” 
Mr. Paucke began his musical studies at 
Luxembourg and continued them at the 
Brussels Conservatory, where he was 
graduated with high honors in 1921. He 
was engaged for the opera at Nancy and 
sang leading roles in six operas during 
his first season. An audition at the 
Comique won him an engagement, and 
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the unanimous approval of the critics, 
both of his singing and acting, followed 
his début. 

Victoria Fer, preceded by a brilliant 
reputation, made one guest appearance 
as Madama Butterfly while passing 
through Paris, displaying a brilliant and 
well-produced voice. Mr. Tirmont, who 
supported her as Pinkerton, was less 
satisfactory. 

Inspired by A. Labriet, professor of 
singing at the Conservatoire at Nancy, 
the Union Professionelle des Maitres du 
Chant Francais, of which Mr. Labriet is 
a member, will confer a Diploma in Voice 
Production next June. The examina- 
tions, which will exceed in difficulty those 
now given at any of the French con- 
servatories, will take place before a jury 
consisting of members of the Union 
besides the noted laryngologist, Dr. 
Moreaux. 





DuIsBuRG, Aug. 30.—The City Sym- 
phony of this Rhenish Prussian town 
plans to give world premiéres in the 
coming season, under Paul Scheinpflug’s 
leadership, of Ernst Toch’s “Chinese 
Flute,” for soprano and fourteen solo 
instruments; Windsperger’s Piano Con- 
certo, Schreker’s “Five Songs for Me- 
dium Voice and Orchestra” and Josef 
Messner’s Sinfonietta for soprano solo, 
piano and orchestra and the first Ger- 
man performance of Schreker’s Suite, 
“The Birthday of the Infanta.” 


SALZBURG, Sept. 1.—Despite the de- 
cision of the Festival Committee to can- 
cel this year’s theatrical performances, 
a series of four special performances, 
staged by Max Reinhardt, of Moliére’s 
““Malade Imaginaire” were given in the 
City Theater from Aug. 21 to 24. The 
principal réles were enacted by Hansi 
Niese and Max Pallenberg. The work 
had previously been given for an audi- 
ence of distinguished invited guests 
at Reinhardt’s residence in Salzburg, 
“Schloss Leopoldskron.” 


BERLIN, Sept. 1.—The plunge of the 
mark has made theater admissions so 
high that few can afford to pay them, 
and, all costs considered, many of the 
houses are facing the prospect of re- 
maining dark during the coming winter. 
The scale of prices even a month ago for 
the operetta theaters ranged from 5,000,- 
000 marks in the orchestra to 100,000 for 
the cheapest gallery seat. 

LEIpziGg, Aug. 30.—Features of the 
Congress for Musical Science, to be held 
here by the German Music Society from 
Oct. 15 to 20, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Hermann Abert, will be two opera 
performances, a Gewandhaus concert led 
by Wilhelm Furtwiangler, a church con- 
cert conducted by Dr. Straube and a fes- 
tival motet concert in the Thomaskirche. 


VENICE, Aug. 29.—Verdi’s “Aida,” 
which has had numerous outdoor pro- 
ductions throughout Italy during the 
summer, had an excellent performance 
recently at the San Nicolo Stadium on 
the Lido, with Tina Poli Randacio, Gabri- 
ella Besanzoni and the tenor Cingolani, 
in the principal réles. 








LONDON, Sept. 1. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s opera, “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” which has had only two private 
performances at the Royal Academy of 
Music, will be sung on tour by a company 
directed by Ainslie Murray. The tour 
will open in Glasgow. 

BIARRITZ, Sept. 1.—The singers en- 
gaged for the forthcoming season of 
grand opera include Mmes. Chenal, 
Kousnietzoff, Ritter-Ciampi, Vix, Ro- 
manitza, Messrs. Marcelin, Talrick Tha- 
raud, Colonne and Maguenat. 





MUNICH, Aug. 29.—Berta Morena, 
who has sung leading dramatic réles 
here since her début in 1898, is said to 
have retired from the stage. 


Dresden Orchestra to Mark 375th 
Year of Existence with Festival 


DRESDEN, Sept. 1.—The State Orches- 
tra will observe the 375th anniversary of 
its founding with special festival con- 
certs at the end of this month. The or- 
ganization was recently acclaimed in a 
series of special concerts given in 
Munich under Fritz Busch’s leadership. 
The Dresden State Opera, which was re- 
opened on Aug. 10 with a performance 
of “Meistersinger,” under Mr. Busch’s 
baton, will give several novelties in the 
coming season. According to a recent 
announcement by the management, the 
new productions will be given in the 
following order: Wagner’s “Rienzi,” 
planned for this month; Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pique-Dame,” to be staged by the Rus- 
sian director, Dobrowen, whose produc- 
tion of “Boris Godounoff” last season was 
highly praised; a new edition of Weber’s 
“Euryanthe,” Verdi’s “Falstaff,” Mo- 
zart’s “Idomeneo” and “Don Giovanni” 
and Handel’s “Xerxes.” Also under con- 
sideration for revival are Humperdinck’s 
“Koénigskinder,” Lortzing’s ‘Undine,” 
Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale,’ Pfitzner’s 


“Palestrina” and Strauss’ “Salome.” 
World premiéres are _ projected of 
Busoni’s “Faust,” Volkmar Andreae’s 
“Adventure of Casanova” and Kurt 


Striegler’s “Hand and Heart.” 





PrAGuE, Aug. 30.—An invitation from 
the Prague section of the International 
Society for New Music to give three fes- 
tival orchestral concerts here next May 
has been accepted by the delegates’ con- 
ference of the Society. The works for 
the concerts will be chosen by an interna- 
tional jury. The first performance of 
Schénberg’s new stage work, “Anticipa- 
tion,” will be given at this time under 
the leadership of Zemlinsky. 


MANCHESTER, Sept. 1.—An_ appeal 
from the Leipzig Conservatory, which is 
in great need of funds, was published re- 
cently in the Guardian. The Conserva- 
tory, at which many noted British musi- 
cians have been educated, is neither a 
state nor a municipal institution and, 
under present financial conditions, is 
having a difficult time to maintain its 
educational standard and even to keep 
its buildings and instruments in repair. 

LUBECK, Aug. 28.—Georg Hartmann. 
son of the well-known former director of 
the Charlottenburg Opera, who made a 
tour in America with the Wagnerian 
Opera Company, has been chosen direc- 
tor of the Liibeck City Theater. The 
younger Hartmann is only about thirty 
years of age and has made an interest- 
ing record as régisseur of several leading 
operatic stages, including the Dresden 
State Opera. 


RIMINI, Sept. 1.—For the reopening of 
the Teatro Vittorio Emmanuele, which 
has undergone important alterations, 
Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini” had 
its first performance here. The leading 
roéles were in the hands of the soprano, 
Scavizzi; the tenor, Merlin, and the bari- 
tone, Stabile. Guarnieri conducted and 
the entire performance was excellent in 
every respect. 


Vicuy, Aug. 29.—Verdi’s “Otello” has 
just been given here for the first time at 
the Casino, with Franz in the name part. 
Henri Albers was magnificent as Jago 
and Yvonne Gall an excellent Desdemona. 
Abby Richardson did very fine work in 
the rather thankless part of Emilia. 


VIAREGGIO, Sept. 1.—Giacomo Puccini, 
who is putting the finishing touches on 
his score of “Turandot” at his villa at 
Torre del Lago, near here, has named his 
new motor-boat “Lit” after the leading 
male character in the opera. 


KosurG, Aug. 28.—The first perform- 
ance on any stage of Hugo Rohrs three- 
act singspiel, ““Aennchen von Tharau,” 
will be given at the Landestheater here 
during the coming season. 
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Arthur Shattuck, American Pianist, 
Booked Tor Extensive Tour of U. S. 
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(Portrait on Front : Paine) 
RTHUR SHATTUCK, American pi- 
anist, will return to this country 

next December for an extended tour in 
recital and with orchestra, his engage- 
ments already booked exceeding by many 
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times those a any of “his previous tours. 
Mr. Shattuck, before coming back to the 
United States, will be heard in the prin- 
cipa! cities of Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries, where he has 
played many times in the course of the 
last few years, becoming one of the most 
popular of American artists. On his 
forthcoming tour Mr. Shattuck will ap- 
pear with the Detroit and twice each with 
the Chicago and Minneapolis Symphonies. 
A feature of the last three engagements 
will be the Bach Triple Piano Concerto, 
which he will play three times with Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison with the Chicago 
and Minneapolis organizations in their 
home cities and a repetition with the 
latter orchestra in St. Paul. These will 
be Mr. Shattuck’s ninth and tenth ap- 
pearances with the Chicago Symphony. 
In spite of the fact that Mr. Shattuck 
made Paris his part-time home for a 
number of years, he is regarded as one 
of the foremost American pianists. Born 
in Neenah, Wis., he went to Vienna, 
after several years of study in this coun- 
try and with three years of preparation 
with a “Vorbereiter” of Leschetizky, was 
with the master himself for seven years. 
He made his concert début with the 
Copenhagen Philharmonic, playing the 
Rubinstein D Minor Concerto, and toured 
practically the entire European conti- 
nent, playing also in Iceland and Egypt. 
During the war Mr. Shattuck donated 
the entire proceeds of all his concert ap- 
pearances to war relief charities. 


FORM NEW ORCHESTRA 








EI Paso Activities Also Include Extended 
School Facilities 


EL PAso, TEex., Sept. 8—A new ama- 
teur orchestra has been organized under 
the leadership of J. N. Buchanan and is 
called the Community Orchestra. It is 
rehearsing every week and is planning 
several public concerts. 

The conservatory of the new Loretto 
College has been incorporated under the 
laws of Texas, with authority to confer 
the degree of Bachelor of Music. 

Under the sponsorship of the Baptists, 
another conservatory, under the name 
“El Paso College of Music,” has been or- 
ganized. The dean will be Albertus S. 
Hiester, who was recently head of the 
music department at San Marcos College, 
San Marcos, Tex. 

An interesting concert was given re- 
cently by Henri Ern, violinist, and the 
El Paso Symphony, conducted by P. J. 
Gustat. Mr. Ern played numbers by 
Bach, Mozart, Tartini, Saint-Saéns and 
himself, and the orchestra was heard in 
excerpts from Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride” and from Sant-Saéns’ “Samson 
and Delilah.” 

Barbara Worcester, soprano; Mrs. Ben 
Norton, contralto, and Frances Cassel- 
berry, Elsie Goodman and Mrs. Rodrigo 
Rodriguez, pianists, appeared on a recent 
MacDowell program organized by Frank 
Luther. H. G. FRANKENBERGER,. 


Karl Wecker to Lead Grand Rapids 
Orchestra 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Sept. 10.—Karl 

Wecker has been appointed conductor 


of the Grand Rapids Civic Orchestra, to 
succeed the late Ottokar Malek. He will 








Mme. de Phillippe was for six year; 
member of the Chicago Opera. 
of these recitals will be given bef: », 
the Stamford Women’s Club early 
October. 


also be a member of the faculty of the 
Junior College and in charge of the 
music department of the Central High 
School, conducting orchestra, chorus and 
band. In the school he succeeds Con- 
way Peters, who has been chosen to 
head the department of school music in 
Northern Michigan Normal School at 
Marquette. Mr. Wecker has conducted 
the Cincinnati Student Orchestra for 
the past two years. 


Dora de Phillippe to Make Tour 


Dora de Phillippe, soprano, will tour 
in a program of folk-songs and modern 
songs, entitled “A Musical Journey for 
Young and Old,” under the management 
of Loudon Chariton i in the coming season. 





Marcell Salesco to Give Recitals 
Marcell Salesco, lyric baritone, w 





pany. 
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Teacher of Mario Chamlee, Ruth 
Miller and Other Noted Singers 
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Choruses of Three States Match Skill 
at Sdngertest Held i. in Keading, Pa. 
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BEADING, PA., Sept. Peers more 
i than 1000 singers present, the tenth 
.ingerfest of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
on of Singing Societies opened last 
saturday.evening. Twenty-two singing 
ieties, representing New York, New 
ersey and Pennsylvania, together with 
. well-known soloist and a large festival 
rchestra, massed in the Auditorium and 
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HOU and 


sidiaiiads a pn program. =n 
sangerfest was held in Reading this year 
as a tribute to the city’s 175th anni- 
versary, which will be officially celebrated 
the week of Sept. 30-Oct. 6. 

The program opened with the playing 
by the festival orchestra of the “Jubel”’ 
Overture of Weber, with the choral 
finale, “America,” sung by the massed 
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VVE HAVE JUST MOVED 


HIS FIRM has pleasure in announcing to its friends that 
it is now installed in its new twelve story modern fireproof 
building, the largest and most important establishment in 

the United States devoted to the business of music publishing and 
the manufacture and sale of musical instruments of every description. 


hundred-fold. Every modern means is employed to fill all orders as 


| 
| Our facilities to serve the musical public have been increased a | 
efficiently and as speedily as possible. | 


When in town visit our new store, the most beautiful and artist- 
Ically conceived establishment of its kind in Greater New York. 


CARL FISCHER | 
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Nevada Vander Veer 
Reed Miller 


Teachers of Singing 


Open Their Studio, 116 West 74th Street, New York City 
SEPTEMBER 24th 
Aeolian Hall Recital, October 31st 


Concert Direction: HAENSEL & JONES, New York 


chorus and audience, all under the lead- 
ership of George D. Haage, conductor of 
the Reading Liederkranz and festival 
director. The feature of the evening was 
the singing of the soloist, Kathryn 
Meisle, soprano. At her first appearance 
she sang an aria from “Nadeschda,” by 
A. Goring Thomas. Later on she sang 


“An die Musik,” by Schubert; “Erl- 
kénig,” Schubert; “The Pine Tree,’ 
Salter; “Snowflakes,” Gretchaninoff, and 


“Love "Went A-Riding,” Frank Bridge. 
Miss Meisle made a profound impression 
at this, her first appearance before a 
Reading audience. The accompanist was 
Walter Golde, who did excellent work. 

The festival orchestra, made up of 
leading musicians from Philadelphia, Al- 
lentown and Reading, under the baton 
of George D. Haage, played “The Dance 
of the Hours,” from “Gioconda,” and also 
accompanied several of the choral num- 
bers. The accompanied and a capella 
numbers of the Reading Liederkranz 
and the massed chorus (made up of rep- 
resentatives of twenty-two _ societies) 
were highly effective and reflected much 
credit on Director Haage. 

The morning of the second day of the 
sangerfest, Sept. 2, was taken up in an 
executive session of the representatives 
of the societies of the federation, in 
Liederkranz Hall. 

In the afternoon the prize singing, 
which is always the great feature at 
sangerfests, took place in the Auditorium 
before an audience of 2000 persons. Six- 
teen societies, grouped in three classes, 
sang in competition. The judges were 
Adolf Hansen, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Dr. 
Felix Jaeger, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Karl Kapp, of Newark, N. J. 

Class three, which was limited to 
thirty singers, using for a prize song 
“Saenger Am Rhein” (Filke), was com- 
neted in by four societies—Concordia, 
Easton; Deutscher Quartet Club, Steel- 
ton; M. G. V. Concordia, Sunbury, and 
Liederkranz, Lancaster. Class two, lim- 
ited to sixty singers, using for a prize 
song “Seemans Heimkehr” (Harthard), 
six societies 


was competed in by 
Beethoven Mannerchor, Bethlehem; Con- 
cordia, Altoona; Deutscher Harmonie, 


Lebanon; Germania Sangerbund, Lehigh- 
ton; Turnverein, Williamsport; College 
Point Minnerchor, College Point, L. L., 
N. Y. Class one, eighty singers, using 
for a prize song “Dornréschen” (Dre- 
gert), was competed in by Gesane-Har- 
monia, Williamsport; Lehigh Sa&nger- 
bund, Allentown; Liederkranz, Scran- 
ton; lLiederkranz, Trenton, N. J., and 
Deutscher Liederkranz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contest Is Spirited 


The composition from every angle was 
a spirited one. The uniformly excellent 
work of all the societies in the three 
classes deserves the highest commenda- 
tion. At the conclusion of the contest 
the audience was given a final pleasure 
when the United Singers of Philadelphia, 
under the haton of Emil F. Ulrich, sang 
Spicker’s “Waldharfen.” 


The visiting societies were entertained 
on Sunday evening in Liederkranz Hall 
by the local society. 

The final demonstration of the singer- 
fest, on Sept. 3, was enjoyed by thou- 
sands. In the morning 2000 singers, with 
the Ringgold, Philharmonic and Cadet 
Bands, marched from Liederkranz Hall 
to the World War Memorial Monument, 
where, accompanied by the three bands, 
massed, they sang “America” and the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” The balance of 
the day was given over to a picnic, the 
feature of which was the announcement 
of the award of prizes by the judges of 
the prize singing. The Concordia So- 
ciety of Easton was awarded the first 
prize in the third class, with seventy-two 
points of proficiency. The Deutscher 
Quartet Club of Steelton, with forty-nine 
points, was awarded second prize, and 
third prize went to the Concordia, of 
Sunbury, with forty-one points. 

The second class contestants were 
placed as follows: First prize, Germania 
Sangerbund, eighty-eight points; second, 
Turnverein, seventy-five points; third, 
Beethoven, seventy-one points; fourth, 
Concordia, seventy points; fifth, Deutsch- 
er Harmonie, fifty-three points. 

Main interest centered in the awards 
to the first-class contestants. The Lie- 
derkranz of Scranton, with an almost 
perfect average, ninety-four points, won 
first prize. This society is led by Dr. 
John T. Watkins, who enjoys a wide 
reputation as a prize-winning choral con- 
ductor. The Lehigh Saéngerbund of Al- 
lentown gained second prize with eighty- 
two points and the Liederkranz of Tren- 


ton and Gesang-Verein Harmonia of 
Williamsport won third and fourth 
prizes, respectively. 


Societies which competed and are not 
members of the siingerbund were award- 
ed prizes as follows: First class: First 
prize, Deutscher Liederkranz of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 100 points; second prize, Teu- 
tonia Sdangerbund of Philadelphia, ninety- 
three points. Second class: First prize, 
College Point Mannerchor of College 
Point, L. I., ninety-five points. Third 
class: First prize, Liederkranz of Lan- 
easter, fifty-eight points. 

M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY. 


Magdeleine Brard Announces Tour 


Magdeleine Brard, French pianist, who 
will fulfill concert engagements abroad 
during November and December, will ar- 
rive in the United States early in Janu- 
ary to begin a tour under the manage- 
ment of R. E. Johnston. Her first New 
York appearance of the season will be at 
the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales 
on Jan. 25. 





Paderewski with New York Symphony 


Ignace Paderewski will play the solo 
part in his own Piano Concerto when he 
appears with the New York Symphony, 
under the baton of Walter Damrosch, 
in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 27 and 28. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


A Special Class in 
GRAND OPERA 
has been established under the leadership of 
ALEXANDER SAVINE, General Director 
LAZAR SAMOILOFF, Vocal Director 


Operatic Performances with full equipment of orchestra, scenery and costumes 


Applicants for admission must pass tests in voice quality, correct ear and general 


For catzlogue and information address the Corresponding Secretary. 
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KATHRYN PLATT GUN 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


CONCERT 
VIOLINIST 


Phone Lafayette 5472-W 


OLA GULLEDGE 


Pianist—Accompanist 
APPEARANCES LAST SEASON WITH 


CECIL ARDEN NORMAN JOLLIF FRED PATTON 

ELIAS BREESKIN Vareut t LUCCHESE MARGUER 8, wee 

FRANK CUTHBERT HELENA MARSH MARIE TIFFANY ’ 

JUDSON HOUSE MARY MELLISH JEANNETTE "REELAND 
Address: 915 Carnegie Hall Telephone—Circle 2634 








For Students . 


Chorus for Women’s Voices 


Tel. Circle 10117 


THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB 


Amateurs . 


Address MISS JANB R. CATHCART, President, 200 West 57th Street, New York 


Professionals 


Junior Branch for Young People 


Interviews by Appointment 








Miss MINNIE LIPLiCH, Secretary 


Every Vocal and Dramatic Requirement for the Singer 


The HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


44 West 86th Street, New York City 


Miss GRACE O’BRIEN, 
Telephone Schuyler 5889 


Assistant Secretary 
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Management: R. E. Johnston 

L. G. Breld and 
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“She has to an extent almost 
unparalleled’ among pian- 
ists, the virtues of warmth 
and_ sensibility, technical 
skill, and notable feeling 
for sheer musical beauty.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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Has Resumed Instruction 
Orchestra Training 


Studio: 226 W. 70th St. 
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Bringing Music’s Influences to Foreign 
Children in a Connecticut Village 


TTT TITTTTTTTTTTTTTTTITTTTTTTTTTTTT NTT HTTTTITTOTT NUTT OUT TUONO TUTTO ELUTED PUD OUTED UGE PEE PPT eee Uc ULLece CULL eee eee 


O the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The article in MusicAL AMERICA of 
Sept. 1, by Alfred T. Marks, recording 
the survey of the growth of musical 
instruction in the schools of America, 
as shown in a bulletin issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education, in- 
spires me to report what has been done 
in a small village in Connecticut in the 
Americanization of Italian children. 
The story of the work which has been 
accomplished in,/one year, despite han- 
dicaps, may be interesting to others 
working along similar lines. 

The village, Springdale, is in the 
township of Stamford. There is a fair 
public school, and the music supervisor 
must be unusually good, as the children 
are able to read well anything written 
in the G Clef. There is no summer play- 
ground, and no interest of any kind, out- 
side public school work, is taken in the 
children. ‘ 

There is a large Italian element in 
the village. A resident brought together 
eight Italian girls, aged from nine to 
eleven, in June, 1922, and gave them 
lessons in piano. Another resident lent 
her piano during the two summer months 
for four hours a day, and the children 
practised half an hour each in turns. 
English was spoken in only one home, 
by the mother. The fathers are all 
laborers, stoneworkers, and necessarily 
idle during the winter months, on ac- 
count of the climate. 

The School Board granted the use of 
two old square pianos, in the school 
building, after school hours, and serious 
work was begun with the eight children. 
The father of one child furnished an old 
second-hand piano in her home, and these 
other children practised turn about for 
twenty minutes each school day on the 
school piano. The lady in charge of 
the class charged twenty-five cents a 
lesson, one lesson a week, and paid this 
money to the janitor for seeing that the 
children were safe out of the building 
each night. She formed these girls into 
a club, the Verdi, and they take to the 
work very seriously. It has now been 
carried on for a year, under a set of 
rules. We asked for a night-school for 
the fathers—there had never been one— 
after securing thirty-five signatures and 
X marks. The school was granted with 
three teachers. It was a success. 

This summer it was proposed to dis- 
continue the piano work, on account of 
there being no access to the school piano, 
but the parents of four of the children 
purchased old upright pianos on the in- 
stalment plan. 

One child, very talented, but sadly 
undernourished, is the eldest of seven, 
who live with their parents in a base- 
ment. The family is so poor that the 
child cannot pay even the twenty-five 
cents, and a lady pays the janitor this 
money on her behalf. The teacher found 
an old upright piano in a second-hand 
shop in Greenwich, purchased it for $130, 
and sold it to this child’s father at that 
price, the money to be paid on the instal- 
ment plan. Though he is supposed to 
pay only five dollars a month, he has 
already, since July 1, paid sixty-five 
dollars. 

This summer’s work consisted in a 
class of twenty-two meeting twice a 
week—the youngest four, the eldest thir- 
teen. As our schoolhouse was closed, the 
firemen lent the use of the hall in the 
village fire house. With the help of a 
summer resident, Thelma Harris, a stu- 
dent of Columbia University, we had a 
singing school on Mondays. 

Please keep up the work of urging 
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OUMANSKY 


Ballet and Productions 
Former Ballet Master Capitol 
Theater, N. Y. 
Announces classes in 
Ballet, Classic and all Stage Dancing 
Studio: 110 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 

Bryant 9339 
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CLEVELAND, Sept. 8.—J. Powell Jone, 
has retired from his post as supervyiso, 
of school music. 


Ex Paso, TEx.—Mrs. W. U. Daugh 
has resigned her post as superviso) » 
music in the county schools and a, 
moved to Dallas, Tex. Ken Metcalf a. 
also resigned his position as director | 
music at the First Church of Chris ; 
accept a post in Dallas. 





the teaching of instrumental music in 
our public schools. In this village music 
has been used in the way I describe as 
the wedge to Americanization work. 
This class of eight has now been receiv- 
ing instruction for a year, and all this 
has been made possible by the use of 
two old square pianos, with broken pegs, 
and one minus the entire pedal ap- 
paratus, and the co-operation of the 
school janitor at twenty-five cents a 
week for each child. 

Perhaps this story of what we have 
done may arouse the attention of the 
people of Stamford and Springdale to 
the need of music extension work. The 
lady in charge of the class is ready 
to turn this work over to a trained 
teacher. A LOVER oF MUSIC. 

Springdale, Conn., Sept. 10, 1923. 





Soloists for the Beethoven cycle to }¢ 
given by the New York Symphony un !., 
Walter Damrosch in the coming sea 
include Sigrid Onegin, contralto; Alb. y+ 
Spalding, violinist, and Josef Hofma, 
pianist. 


The firms of Carl Fischer, Inc., : 
the Composers’ Music Corporation h 
entered into an agreement whereby 
former will act as sole distributing ag: 
for the Composers’ Music Corporat 
catalog. 








Mme. 
Tamaki Miura 
Japanese Prima Donna 

Soprano 


Just returned frem triumpha) 
concert tour of JAPAN and 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


- On tour with SAN CARLO 
. OPERA COMPANY Seasons 

Phete © Higin 1922-1923, 

Concerts and Recitals given in costume with 


Maestro Aldo Franchetti, Composer, at the piano. 
Ver Oencert dates, season 1922-1923, address: 





Son Born to Mr. and Mrs. E. J. String- 
ham of Denver 


DENVER, Sept. 8.—A second son was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Edwin J. String- 
ham on Aug. 25. Mr. Stringham is dean 
of Wolcott Conservatory and musical 


editor of the Denver Post. 
J. C. WILcox. 








A song entitled “Ashes of Vengeance” 
has been composed by Muriel Pollock 
for the photoplay of the same name, 
in which Norma Talmadge is presented. 
The lyrics are by Mabel Livingstone, 
author of “A Child’s Day in Song” and ] 
other volumes. Old French music has ESTELLE 


been arranged by Victor Schertzinger 

to accompany the drama, the scenes of | 

which are laid in the sixteenth century. 
Soprano 

season, on Oct. 29. The second concert Studio: 145 W. 55th St. | 

will be given by Dusolina Giannini, New York City | 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Converse College 
mezzo-soprano. Both artists are under | 
the management of Daniel Mayer. | 


Management: Fortune Gallo 
1128-29 Aeolian Hall, New York 

















has engaged Mischa Levitzki, pianist, to 
open its concert series for the coming 
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Teacher of Singing 
LOUISE WEIGESTER, Associate 


announce the Reopening of their Studios 


Special Coaching in 
Oratorio—Opera 
Church—Concert 


Tone Production 
Song Interpretation 
Repertoire 


red 
— 
Prospectus Upon Request 


Studio: 862-863 Carnegie Hall, New York City 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 
Circulars mailed 











TEACHER OF SINGING 
71 Central Park West, New York 


Telephone—Columbus 9395 








125 E. 37th St., New York 


FREEMANTEL 


Vocal Art-Science Studio MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science ‘Phone Murray Hill 991 








MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—O pera Class—Ballet— 





Drama—Lectures 
312 West 54th Street New York City 








HILDA G J L L i yy G VOCAL STUDIO 


GRACE 128 West 72d St., Endicott 1587 











Associate Teacher of Singing with PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 








| GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOO 
GIULIO CRIMI * 


Leading Tenor of the Chicago Opera Company 














WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 


“A voice lovely in quality, superb in virility, and range that 
portrays pathos and beauty.”—Pittsburgh Press. 

Exclusive Ooncert Direction 

1451 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


- JOHNSTON, 
(Knabe Piane) 
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Arranging Music for the ° “Movies” 


Ty Pea 
poeta from page 4] 


his is another thing which a good musi- 

‘an will not do. It is quite unnecessary. 

‘oethoven in his sonatas often expresses 

complete musical idea in eight, twelve 

» sixteen bars. Any good musician can 

,the same. He knows just how long a 

eene takes to run off, and he can vary 

he tempo or make cuts in the musical 
iece so as to fit it exactly. If the piece 
»e selects as appropriate for the theme 
annot in its entirety be made to fit—for 
example, if the piece consists of forty- 

ve bars and the scene runs to only four- 
een bars—he will select, say, sixteen 
pars, which make a complete musical] 
heme, and play them in time of fourteen. 

The matter of selecting appropriate 
music for a picture is rather difficult, 
nd no hard and fast rules can be laid 
down for it. A director must be guided 
chiefly by his own knowledge, taste and 

ense of fitness. He must feel the atmos- 

phere and mood of the scenes he illus- 
rates. And in selecting music to illus- 
trate a scene it is very important that 
he consider not only its fitness but its 
associations. Because, as far as _ the 
iverage audience is concerned, the asso- 
ciations of the music mean more than 
the intrinsic meaning of the music itself. 
For this reason the very best of all ac- 
companiments for pictures consists of 
songs (popular or classic) of which the 
audience knows the words. And next 
best are pieces, whether popular or 
‘assical, the names of which are famil- 
iar to the audience. Great care must be 
taken to observe the traditional associa- 
tions of such music. A piece of music 
may fit the mood of a scene perfectly, 
but if it carries alien associations the 
effect is altogether spoiled. 

A few examples will serve to illustrate 
what I mean by suiting the music to the 
atmosphere and mood of the scenes. The 
action of the picture, let us say, concerns 
seafaring folk and takes place in New 
Bedford in 1848. The three important 
things about this picture, as far as the 
musical setting is concerned, are the sea, 
the Quaker colony (as New Bedford was 
then) and the simple folk who people the 
story. The music selected, therefore, 
consisted for the most part of simple 
folk-songs, sea chanteys and music asso- 
ciated with, or suggesting, Quaker life. 
As it happens, there exists an operetta 
called “The Quaker Girl,” and as much 
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ENUM iNT RH A 
as possible of this score was ah Where 
it was necessary to resort to music of 
more recent date than the folk-songs 
and sea chanteys mentioned, recourse 
was had to music written forty or fifty 
years ago and already so far forgotten 
that they have an old-time flavor, or to 
music which was most recently composed 
so that it was not known to the audience 
and consequently was not associated with 
any other idea. 

Another picture deals with French and 
Russian characters, and its scenes are 
laid in France and Russia. Obviously 
French and Russian music was selected 
to accompany it. Selections were made 
from the works of Tchaikovsky, Rimsky- 


Korsakoff, Rubinstein, Borodine, Aren- 
sky, Massenet, Chaminade, Gabriel 
Marie, Fauchey and so on. 


Sometimes there are scenes that cannot 
be fitted with any music the director can 
remember. In such cases he must com- 
pose something. These little scenes are 
often most effective. For example, the 
title of a picture is “Enemies of Women,” 


and this phrase occurs often throughout- 


A simple theme was com- 
Every time the 


the picture. 
posed to fit the words. 
phrase, “enemies of women,” appeared 
in the titles this theme was played, 
sequentially, and after a few repetitions 
the audience was able to recognize it. 
In another pictures a town crier was 
shown every once in a while making an 
announcement, and a phrase was com- 
posed to suggest the inflections of this 
character’s voice. 


Intricate Music Unsuitable 
Except in such cases, and for the sake 
of identifying characters, I do not be- 


lieve in too many themes for music to 
accompany pictures. Too intricate sym- 
phonic music is out of place as a picture 
accompaniment. The composition and 
attitude of a concert or operatic audience 
and of a motion picture audience are 
altogether different. When people go to 
hear “Tristan and Isolde,” for instance, 
they usually know something about it 
beforehand. They are acquainted with 
the story and at least with some of the 
leading themes or certain parts of the 
score. And they have a certain amount 
of musical cultivation. Also, they go 
for the sake of hearing the music. But 
a motion picture audience is composed 
chiefly of persons who go to see the pic- 
ture, not to hear the music. For the 
most part they are hardly conscious of 
the music. Furthermore, they only hear 
it once. Consequently the music, al- 
though it may be polyphonic, must be 
simple and easily recognized. It must 


serve to make the picture more en- 
joyable without distracting attention 
from it. 


The sudden shifting from one scene to 
another is not always easy to do well 
musically. Sometimes a scene will shift 
very quickly and back again, and in such 
cases it is usually best not to change the 
music at all. For example, a boy is talk- 
ing to his mother, and the accompani- 
ment is a sentimental mother-song. He 
tells her he is going to war, and there 
is a sudden flash of an army marching. 
In “this case I continue the sentimental 











EARS of study and prac- 
oa. of developing tech- 
nique and artistry, form the 
rough, difficult pathway that 
must be followed to attain 
greatness. Yet the pianist still 
must have a perfect instrument 
with which to interpret his 
every mood, and give full play 


to the genius that is in him. 











An Instrument Worthy of the Artist 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, 


Factory and General Offices: 





He finds a truly worthy in- 
strument in the Weaver Piano. 

Generations of study and 
endeavor, of research and test- 
ing, of selecting and rejecting, 
have gone into its production. 
The Weaver Piano is an artis- 
tic triumph on whose perform- 
ance musicians’ reputations 


may safely rest. 


INC. 
York, Pa. 








mother music to the accompaniment of 
drumbeats in march tempo. Or in the 
case of a picture in which the boy was 
French, I counterpointed with the ‘“Mar- 
seillaise.” 

It is essential to pass from one scene 
to another without any break in the 
musical continuity. If there is no other 

way of doing this, the director must com- 
pose a few bars to make the modulation 
from one theme to the next. Or he may 
finish one number in a key related har- 
monically to the next number. If there 
is one tone in common between the last 
bar of one number and the first bar of 
the next (“pivotal modulation’), the 
transition is always smooth and refresh- 
ing. It is bad to finish every number 
with a perfect cadence. Sometimes you 
finish with a semi-cadence or by slowing 
down to make four bars of two, in order 
to reach a “good” pivotal chord. 


Every good picture conductor has 
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thousands of compositions in his mind, 
and in addition he keeps a catalog of his 
own, with pieces grouped according as he 
will need them. Among the many titles 
in a good catalog I may cite the follow- 
ing for illustration: Slow Melodies in 
Major and Minor, Excitements, Mys- 
teries, Cats, Dogs, Birds, Nature, Love, 
Mother, Babies, Home, French, English, 
Dramatic, Tragic, Comic, Broadway. 
And these are only a few 

There is a kind of impression that the 
musical conductor of a motion picture 
house requires comparatively little musi- 
cianship. Perhaps enough has been said 
here to dispel this illusion. As a matter 
of fact nobody could very well entertain 
it who is familiar with the caliber of men 
like Rothapel, Griffith, Victor Herbert, 
Riesenfeld and Rapee, to whom so much 
is due for developing the musical taste 
of the picture-going public and promot- 
ing the cause of highest class music in 
the motion picture world. The musical 
director of a picture house needs to have 
not only musical taste and scholarship, 
but various other qualities besides, if he 
is to fulfill successfully his task of giv- 
ing a picturesque interpretation of music 
and a musical interpretation of pictures. 





CHARLES City, IlowA.—Bernie Livings- 
ton, who has been instructor of music 
at the academy at DeWitt, Iowa, has 
been appointed director of the music de- 
partment of the Immaculate Conception 
Academy of this city. 
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Panorama of the Week's Events in Musical Chicago 


TUITE 


Gala Performance Closes Brilliant 
Season of Summer Opera at Ravinia 


CiiNtt LULCUOOELLUUASIUAEEAML EASE ESATA 


HICAGO, Sept. '8.—The most brilliant 

season of summer opera Ravinia has 
yet enjoyed came to its close Labor Day 
with a gala performance and incidentally 
an attendance that broke all records. 
More than 5000 persons had passed 
through the gates by 8 o’clock and a 
thousand more came in before the first 
act was over. The nearest approach to 
this attendance was one year ago, when 
nearly 6000 persons came to Ravinia to 
hear Ina Bourskaya’s first appearance at 
the park in “Carmen.” 

The seating capacity is only about 
2800, but the crowd massed around the 
edges of the open-air opera house and 
some even climbed trees, that they might 
better hear and see the ‘performance. 
limb broke and precipitated several spec- 
tators to the ground just before Tito 
Schipa sang the romanza from “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Fortunately no one was 
hurt, but the spectators were ordered to 
descend from the trees. 

The last three days of the Ravinia 
season began with a performance, Sat- 
urday night, of Xavier Leroux’s rustic 
opera, “Le Chémineau,” with the same 
cast as before: Giuseppe Danise, Ina 
Bourskaya, Léon Rothier, Louis D’An- 


gelo, Margery Maxwell, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri, Désiré Defrére ‘and Paolo Ana- 
nian. Louis Hasselmans conducted. At 


this second performance it was easier to 
observe the orchestration of this ex- 
quisite opera and note the use Leroux has 
made of leit-motifs. There is the vaga- 
bond theme, which dies away and fails 
during the Vagabond’s love-making and 
breaks out again strongly when the im- 
pulse to take the road seizes him, return- 
ing in the third act to announce the 
Vagabond’s return. There is the sad 
theme of Toinet’s despair; the clumping, 
care-free theme of the two drunkards; 
the beautiful theme that enters in the 
first act and is repeated in the scene 
between Toinette and Frangois in the 
second act and constitutes the motive of 
the orchestral tone poem which precedes 
the second act. 

On Sunday night “Zaza” was repeated 
with the previous cast: Florence Easton, 
Morgan Kingston, Giuseppe Danise, Vin- 
cente Ballester, Ina Bourskaya, Philine 


UUTTLATEE EEE 


Aida Paltrinieri, who ieee Toto. Gen- 


naro Papi conducted. 

The gala performance on Monday 
night comprised four acts that have been 
especially popular at Ravinia this sum- 
mer. The program began with the Bal- 
cony Scene from “Romeo and Juliet,” 
with Tito Schipa and Graziella Pareto, 
Louis Hasselmans conducting. Then fol- 
lowed the first and fourth acts of 
“Andrea Chenier,” with Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, Florence Easton, Giuseppe Danise, 
Philine Falco, Virgilia Grassi, Max Toft 
and Désiré Defrére, Gennaro Papi con- 
ducting. Enthusiasm almost burst its 
bends after the finale of the fourth act, 
and the three principals were called out 
again and again. Lauri-Volpi during 
the entire season never sang so wonder- 
fully well as in this final performance. 

The third act of “Martha” followed, 
with Graziella Pareto, Ina Bourskaya, 
Tito Schipa, Virgilio Lazzari and Paolo 
Ananian, Louis Hasselmans conducting. 
For the only time this season the “no 
encores permitted” rule was broken. The 
audience, which had held up the per- 
formance for fifteen minutes by curtain 
calls after “Andrea Chenier,” broke out 
into such a burst of applause after 
Schipa’s “M’appari” aria that he had to 
repeat it before the act could proceed. 
There were loud calls also for Louis 
Eckstein, president of the Ravinia Opera 
Company, but he refused to come before 
the footlights, and the program at last 
continued. 

Twenty-eight operas have been pre- 
sented this summer, most of them two 


and three times, and usually with 
changes in cast. “Fedora” was given 
only once and “Lohengrin” was _ pre- 


sented four times. 

A brilliant cast contributed to the suc- 
cess of. the summer’s opera, which was 
the thirteenth season. The Chicago Sym- 
phony occupied the pit, with Gennaro 
Papi and Louis Hasselmans conducting. 
The roster of principals included: So- 
pranos, Elisabeth Rethberg, Florence 
Easton, Graziella Pareto and Josephine 
Lucchese; mezzo-sopranos and contral- 
tos, Ina Bourskaya and Marion Telva; 
tenors, Tito Schipa, Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, Armand Tokatyan and Morgan 
Kingston; baritones, Giuseppe Danise 
and Vincente Ballester; basses Virgilio 
Lazzari and Léon Rothier. 











Faleo, Giordano Paltrinieri and little FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 
had a remarkable attendance during the 
Ip Chicago Studios summer session just passed. Post-grad- 
uate courses were conducted by George 
Chicago, Sept. a H. Gartlan, director of public school 
music, New York City; by O. E. Robin- 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE son and others. 

Enrollment for the fall term, which To Stella Roberts, who attended the 
’ master school conducted by 


opens next Monday, is the biggest in the 
history of the college. Several oy ol 
tant additions have been made to the f fac- 
ulty. New teachers in the piano depart- 
ment will be Elena de Marco, Ruby Gins- 
burg, Paris Petty and Helen Greenbaum; 
in the violin department, Rudolph Rei- 
ners, who has been in Europe for a year 
studying the latest methods of teaching; 
in the vocal department, Inez May Bring- 
gold; in the expression department, 
Adele Mandelson, Edna Abrahamson and 
Fannie B. Linderman. 

Alexander Raab, after a year’s leave 
of absence in Europe, will take up his 
work with the college again in the piano 
department. 

Elena de Marco has been engaged as 
instructor of the harp. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Large numbers of new arrivals from 
various parts of the United States and 
Canada and a general return of last 
year’s student body have brought the en- 
rollment for the thirty-eighth school year 
above all previous figures. Almost all 
of the 100 members of the faculty have 
returned from their vacations to resume 
work next Monday. 

The department of public school music 


summer 

Franz Kneisel in Maine, was awarded a 

prize of $100 for excellence in her work. 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Advance registrations in all depart- 
ments have been unusually heavy this 
year and show the increasing popularity 
of the school in all parts of the country 
The faculty of more than ninety artists 
lists many famous names. Among the 
pianists on the faculty are Jan Chia- 
pusso, Mme. Julie Rive-King, Edgar A. 
Nelson, John J. Blackmore, Ella Spravka 
and Edgar Brazelton. The vocal faculty 
includes Charles W. Clark, Boza Oumi- 
roff, Herbert Miller, Mae Graves Atkins, 
Mme. Nelli Jardini, William Nordin and 
others. Richard Czerwonky heads the 
violin department. Other artists are 
Bruno Esbjorn, Rowland Leach, Ebba 
Sundstrom, Andrea Proudfoot. 

The master school examinations 
scheduled to take place the week 
Sept. 24. 


are 


of 


CRAVEN STUDIOS 
Two pupils of the Craven Studios are 
booked for public appearances this 
month. They are Edward Roy Coleman, 
who will be director and tenor soloist at 
Brookline Presbyterian Church, and 


Donna Springer, who is contralto soloist 
in the vaudeville trio, “The Old-fashioned 
Girl,’ which opened in Milwaukee on 
Labor Day. 


LIBUSHKA SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


The fall term began Sept. 1 in the 
Auditorium Building. An _ attractive 
catalog has just been issued, with illus- 
trations by James Wallace Pontelicek, 
showing the “Snow Queen” ballet, the 
“Scarab Ballet” and scenes from “Car- 
men” and “The Bartered Bride.” Li- 
Lushka Bartusek-Brown, head of the 
school, was for four years with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association in Campanini’s 
régime. 





Program Notes Increase 
Enjoyment of Audience, 
Renk and Beyer Declare 
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Renk, Violinist, and Otto Beyer, 


Pianist 


Fritz 


CHICAGO, Sept. 8.—Program notes or, 
better still, program explanations made 
from the concert platform, greatly stimu- 
late interest in the concert itself, ac- 
cording to the experience of Fritz Renk, 
violinist, and Otto Beyer, pianist, who 
have recently given a large number of 
concerts throughout the Middle West. 

“It has been our custom this season,” 
said Mr. Beyer, “to explain our concep- 
tion of the meaning of a composition, 
and, where possible, to outline briefly its 
history. Immediatelv the audience be- 
gins studying the program. It concen- 
trates attention on the pieces themselves, 
rather than on the appearance of the 
performers. 

“When the audience is studying its 
program, it can get a much better idea 
of the concert than when its attention is 
absorbed in looking at the artist, ob- 
serving how his hair is combed and how 
he uses his hands. 

“The trouble with many audiences is 
that they do not know what to listen to. 
If they have been told something about 
the pieces on the program, they can 
listen much more easily, for they know 
then what they want to hear in the com- 
positions. 

“We are using this year a transcrip- 
tion made by Mr. Renk of a Styrian folk- 
song. He heard a Swiss innkeeper at 
Chienville, Wis., yodeling the song and 
wrote it down. The audience gets ten 
times as much enjoyment out of this 
number when it knows the circumstances 
of how Mr. Renk obtained the tune. 

“Especially valuable are program 
notes when the modern works are being 


CHARLES 
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played. Without them, a large pa: 
the audience would be at sea. 

“In Whithorne’s ‘A Greenwich Vi 
Tragedy,’ for instance, there is a :),, 
from the city which is distinctiy a m jy. 
cal sound. Many persons didn’t lik 
I think this was because they din’ 
know what to listen for. In ‘A Lor \,, 
elma there is also a roar from :};, 
city. 

“Ultra-modern music can certain] 
made more interesting by a descrip} 
Then the audience can listen, if it w 
to, with eyes closed, and not look me 
for melody. If it looks for melody 
will be disappointed. Modern and 
modern music differ widely in this: 
ern music gives a description of sou 
in life, but ultra-modern music gives 
actual portrayal of these sounds, for 
piano can imitate any sounds. But al 
ences, trained to hear melodic comp 
tions of the old school or even of thp 
moderns, are at sea in hearing the ultra. 
moderns unless they know what to . e) 
for.’ F, 





College Adds New Departments 


CHICAGO, Sept. 8.—The Chicago Musi 
cal College has added two new depart. t. 
ments, motion picture organ playing and 
the school of concert, lyceum and chav. 
tauqua, to its curriculum. Charles H. 
Demorest has been engaged to direct the 
motion picture department. Elena [pe 
Marco, director of the new school of con. 
cert, lyceum and chautauqua, will make 
a special feature of preparing student 
for the lyceum field. 





Lauri-Volpi to Sing in “Aida” 
CHICAGO, Sept. 8.—Giacomo Lauri 
Volpi, who has just finished his season 

of opera at Ravinia, has been engaged t 
sing Radames in the Hollywood Bow! 
this month. This is a réle he has never 
sung before. Edward Johnson was origi- 
nally billed to sing the part, but a shift 
ing of dates for the two performances of 
“Aida,” it is understood, ran counter to 
the American tenor’s concert dates, ne- 
cessitating the change in cast. 
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" Made and Mysticism Louis Graveure Visits San Francisco 
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pa ‘By Watson Lyle 
Vilag. i r7.HE emotional appeal inseparable 
4 toa i | from musical art makes it inevitable, 
ik “' Hi) cuppose, that something akin to the 
didn’ N.o-Platonic philosophy, originally ex- 
Lor {o, [Ee pressed somewhere about the year 100 
om th [i , D. by one Philo, of Alexandria, 
in} P chould form part of the professional out- 
rip: B jook today. 
Want. [EP Mysticism, whether regarded in a 
me ),eligious or philosophical sense, is of 
- course a doctrine that God cannot be 
ul : : 
> ) apprehended by any ordinary method of 
sou P gaining knowledge, but only by an im- 
ves mediate intuition that transcends knowl- 
oe ) cdge—in fact, by the existence of attain- 
al : ° e,e ° 
mi S ment of an ecstatic condition, a kind of 
of the | mute communion in which the mystic 
ultra. [J becomes one with the Divine Being. 
y liste, fe An easy parallel to this condition 
W » occurs with more or less frequency in the 
lives of all serious musicians; or, per- 
on ) haps, one ought to write, of all musicians 
' who regard their art seriously. The 
Musi- condition is that which we term “in- 
lepart- E spired.” 
ng and # The genuine musical mystic is often 
chau- B} unaware of his state. He will merely 
les H. Bi explain that he “felt” such and such a 
ect the HF composition when he played or sang it; 
na De § that he feels “in the mood,” or in “great 
9f con- FF form” (if he is fond of outdoor sports, 
make — and is addicted to slang). He is either 
udents — too shy, or too unobservant to tell you 
that while he played, sang, or wrote, 
he was unconscious of effort; that he 
° did not even think (i. e. subconsciously 
Bit remember ) along the melodic and har- 
sorte ~ @ monic structure of the composition upon 
aed .. fm which he was engaged. In fact, that in 
Bow! 
never MME. LILLIAN 
oni CROXTON 
shift- 
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the achievement of an “interpretation,” 
within the most compelling meaning of 
that much-used term, he did so without 
conscious volition, although conscious, 
sometimes dimly, ‘sometimes acutely, of 
an ecstatic feeling within himself that 
raised him above the sensations of every- 
day existence. 

An interpretation that is inspired, like 
a composition of the same exalted origin 
may, or may not, conform to the canons 
of good art. Indeed, the probability is 


that it will offend against them more 
or less. 
Artistic laws are framed by human 


minds—at least that is how one is sup- 
posed to regard them, for in many of 
them exist Hahotient restrictions against 
free, and sincere, expression. 

Popular conception of God inclines to 
a Being who is fundamentally the very 
antithesis of the devil. Possibly this 
explains the antagonism that commonly 
occurs between inspirations, and the 
laws—or some of them—of musical art! 

An artistically poor performance may 
compel attention even while it prevents 
admiration. The pianist who bangs the 
keyboard; also the violinist, who, in the 
excitement of the moment, brings his 
bow on to the strings in imitation of a 
saw; the singer whose emotion impedes 
his production; the composer who does 
not seek to evade chromaticism, and 
ecstatically forgets all about certain un- 
mentionable progressions and intervals 
which are acclaimed as beyond the pale, 
by certain man-made laws, may all live 
by the sheer strength of their inspiration. 
They have attained to that ecstatic con- 


dition which, according to mysticism, 
enables them to become one with the 
Divine Being. 

Technique vs. “Soul” 


There are, of course, equally inspired 
artists who do not so readily transgress 
the man-made laws of art, and whose 
performances are artistically satisfying, 
but that is because their greater tech- 
nical proficiency engenders a_ sub-con- 
scious surety in performance. 

Few will deny the difference in appeal 
between a performance of this genre, 
or even those which have little besides 
their undoubted inspiration to held at- 
tention, and the technically faultless per- 
formance that lacks this intangible qual- 
ity of “soul.” 

We may, indeed we must, admire art 
of the latter kind for its balance, its 
technical proficiency, its command of 
tonal nuance. But admiration is not 
love. That which we merely admire 
does not hold us in thrall. Our feeling 
for it is too subjective ever to bear us, 
unresistingly, to a higher plane. Our 
greatest joy in it arises from our critica! 
attitude toward it. 

We are not truly critical toward that 
which magnetizes us; to those whom we 
love. If we confess truly to ourselves 
we shall probably find that we are un- 
able to define clearly the basic root of 
the attraction. 

May not this indefinable quality in 
certain interpretative and creative musi- 
cal art, be regarded, along with the still 
scientific mystery of what life actually 
is, as helping toward proof of the 
fundamental idea of immortality, which 
largely permeates the varying religious 
beliefs of humanity? 

Probably this explains why music can 
often give solace, and encouragement in 
an intimate manner transcending that 
of any other art, save poetry. Per- 
taking, in a measure, of the oneness of 
the inspired artist with the Divine Being 


we gain a certain strength from the 
contact. 

Yet, is it not ironical—perhaps, in- 
deed, it is symbolical—that we give the 


of all the 
Poetry, 
sense of 


poorest material recompense 
arts to these two, Music and 
which make possible for us a 




















to Lead Series of Master Classes 





























Louis Graveure, Baritone, 


Francisco Under 


AN FRANCISCO, Sept. 8.—Louis 

Graveure, baritone, recently con- 
cluded a series of vocal master classes 
here which included more than 100 
pupils, and constituted four-hour periods 
of study four days weekly. The re- 
mainder of his time was filled with pri- 
rate pupils’ instruction. 

The artistic and financial success of 
these classes led Selby C. Oppenheimer, 
manager of the series, to arrange with 
Mr. Graveure for a similar course next 
summer in both San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. The gross receipts for tuition 
during the period were more than $10,- 
000, Mr. Oppenheimer states, 

Mr. Graveure in his teaching delivered 
approximately twenty intimate lecture- 
talks of from one half-hour to one hour’s 
duration, in which different phases of 
vocal science, such as diction, tone pro- 
duction, phrasing, voice color, art of 
using vowels and consonants, program 
building and other subjects, were con- 


with Some Members of His Master Class, 
the Management of Selby C, 


“— 


Recently Held in San 


Oppenheimer 


sidered. Vocal illustrations were also 
given 

Among some of Mr. Graveure’s bits of 
advice to the vocalist, delivered in the 
course of his classes, were the following: 

“Tt is by the contrast between the high 
and low points in the constantly moving, 
‘curve’ of a song that the auditor’s atten- 
tion is held.” 

“Put into your 
of the natural ease 
conversation.” 

“We gain in strength only as we use 
and develop our own personalities. If 
you come upon another person’s idea that 
may be useful to you, don’t borrow it 
and merely lean upon it. Ponder on it, 
adapt it to your own special need and 
make it your own.” 

“We gain nothing without a 
not money, but hard work.” 

“Many singers spoil their work by 
thinking too much, concentrating too 
steadily on technique. The singer is deal- 
ing with emotions—subtle currents that 
must be felt with subtlety.” 


reading of a song some 
that you show in 


price— 





Artists Aid Jacoby Club at Cohasset 


Boston, Sept. 8.—Anita Davis Chase, 
concert manager, recently organized two 
attractive concerts given at Cohasset in 
aid of the Jacoby Club. The first pro- 
gram, in the Cohasset Town Hall, was 
contributed by Minerva Komenarski, 
contralto; Lucile Rice, dancer, and Alex- 
ander L. Steinert, pianist, who were re- 
ceived with marked favor. Grant Drake 
and Carolyn Rice were the accompanists 
The other program was given by Loraine 
Wyman, an admirable costume recital of 
folk-songs of Kentucky, the South, 
France and England. Mrs. Louis Smith 
was accompanist. W. J. PARKER. 





Gives Recital at Cornish 
School 


WASH., Sept. 8.—Alexander 
Russian pianist, gave a reci- 

Cornish School on Sept. 7, 
Schumann’s ‘“Kreisleriana,” 
Chopin’s Twenty-four Preludes, and a 
miscellaneous group by Granados, De- 
bussy and Schubert-Tausig, and was re- 
ceived with marked favor. 

Harold Hurlbut has conducted master 
vocal classes this summer in Los Angeles, 
Pasadena and Seattle, where he will 
teach again next season. 


Sklarevski 


SEATTLE, 
Sklarevski, 
tal at the 
playing 


Elizabeth Siedoff Gives Buffalo Recital 


BosTON, Sept. 8.—Elizabeth Siedoff of 





Boston, pianist, appeared in recital be- 
fore the American Artists’ Club at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on Sept. 5. Miss Siedoff 


played a Rhapsody by Helen Clark of 
this city, dedicated to the pianist; a 
Chinese dance from Bainbridge Crist’s 
“Oriental Suite,” a Ballad by Cecil Bur- 
leigh and two MacDowell numbers. She 
was cordially received, and had to give 
J. PARKER. 





encores. 

All the material in Music AL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


FRITZ REINER, Conductor 
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EELING the public pulse 
is one of the pastimes of 
the politician and the 
business man alike. It 
is a necessary and con- 
stantly pursued form of 
diagnosis designed to find out what 
the public wants, in order that it may 
be supplied when it wants it. Music 
publishers indulge in the practice as- 
siduously, and they are called upon to 
satisfy a curiously divergent variety 
of musical taste. To hold, as many 
“highbrows” do, that only the highest 
type of musical pubulum should be 
supplied for public consumption is 
about as reasonable as to maintain that 
children should be instructed in the 
Einstein Theory while cutting their 
first teeth. And, incidentally, music 
publishers would be few and far be- 
tween. Music reviewers, too, would 
lose a lot of the spice of life and would 
be unable to present such a varied list 
of new publications as we do this 


week. 
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There is usually some- 
thing satisfying 
about playing composi- 
tions by instrumental- 
ists writing for their own instrument. 
They understand the idiom so thoroughly 
that they write at least playable music. 
This is true of several piano composl- 
tions by Heniot Levy that have recently 
come to hand. There is a set of Varia- 
tions on an Original Theme, “Two Little 
Waltzes” and Ten Concert Etudes (Ber- 
lin: Breitkopf & Hartel). Mr. Levy has 
ideas and he writes excellently for his 
instrument. The variations run the 
gamut in piano effects, with plenty of 
chance for virtuosity, and the entire 
twenty-three are skillfully worked out. 
The waltzes are charming and have much 
about them to recommend them to pl- 
anists, and in the etudes there is good 
music applied to a multitude of technica! 
problems. These last ten pieces include 
a “Burlesque,” Caprice, Toccata, Noc- 
turne, Study in Small Seconds, “Badi- 
nage,” “Dynamic Study,” another in 
Major Thirds and an Octave Study. 

x * * 

As Albert G. Mitchell 
says in the introduction 
to his “First Lessons 
on the Viola” (Oliver 
Ditson Co.), that member of the string 
family is a much neglected instrument, 
but it will be a satisfaction to many to 
know that those who have “large hands, 
strong fingers and good brains” can_be- 
come efficient performers, as the techni- 
cal demands of this predecessor of the 
violin are not so exacting as those of 
either the violin or the ’cello. These 
first lessons are carefully planned and 
worked out, and the student is carried 
along to the point where he is prepared 
to close the book with a performance of 
the “Prize Song” from “Meistersinger.” 


Piano Pieces 
by Heniot 
Levy 


For Those 
Who Would 
Play the Viola 


ok * * 
A: Set of Daniel Gregory Mason 
‘Birthday is one of our serious 
Waltzes” by composers whose works 
D. G. Mason always have something 


of interest to offer. His 
latest published composition for piano is 
a set of “Birthday Waltzes” (Boston: 
E. C. Schirmer Music Co.), “composed 
as a compliment to a young musician on 
his twenty-first birthday.” In his in- 
formative note the composer says truly, 
“They are of varying mood, some gay 
and some tender, one or two passionate, 


but more in meditative vein, one resem- 
bling an etude and one whimsical like a 
mazurka. The last, entitled ‘Epilogue: 
Many Happy Returns!’ uses the old ‘tag’ 
in rather a new sense, making it refer 
not to birthdays in the future, but to the 
renewal in memory of those that have 
already passed.” They are not difficult 
to play, and the composition—for the ten 
numbers should be played without pause 
—has exceptional merit both in its in- 
trinsic musical worth and in the manner 
in which it is written. Mr. Mason is a 
learned musician who shows in his com- 
positions marked creative ability and a 
wealth of knowledge and experience. His 
idiom is modern, of course, but not ex- 
cessively so. There is nothing to puzzle 
the average listener here, but much to 
please him, and the pianist will find it a 
work skillfully wrought. 
x * * 


Frances Terry chose an 
appropriate and com- 
mendable name for her 
volume of Twelve Little Pieces Without 
Names in calling it “First Studies in 
Style” (Clayton F. Summy Co.). The 
teacher who stresses musicianship rather 
than mere dexterity is the one who in- 
culeates the principles of style from the 
first. And there is unlimited opportunity 
to teach style in these little pieces. The 
composer evidences a nice sense of 
rhythm, and the play her numbers intel- 
ligently demands, too, careful phrasing 
and variety of touch. Teachers are ad- 
vised to look them over. 

Another set of six pieces from the 


Pieces for the 


Young Folks 


same press deserves notice. It is en- 
titled “Old-fashioned Flower Garden,” 
by N. Louise Wright. “Columbine,” 


“Forget-Me-Not,” “Hollyhock,” “Mignon- 
ette,” “Morning Glory” and “Oh, Sun- 
flower Bright,” make this garden of 
Grateful Little Pieces, as the sub-title 
has it, a worthy addition to the piano 
literature for the young. In the last 
number in the volume Miss Wright intro- 
duces the glissando, something of a nov- 
elty for the early stages of tuition and a 
happy thought. 
* * x 

A New Violin 
Method from 
Italy 


Alfeo Buya is the com- 
poser of a “New 
Method for the Violin, 
with the Theory of the 
Tetrachord” (Milan: A. & G. Carisch), 
which teachers will find of interest. It 
is the work of a capable and experienced 
teacher who has made a conscientious 
and highly successful effort to solve the 
many difficulties that beset the path of 
the student of the violin, and the many 
exercises are intensive and time-saving 
in their directness. The text throughout 
is printed in Italian, French and English. 


ok * * 
*Bibleland” Mana Zucca has made 
Explained in no particular effort to 
Song compose anything novel 


or out of the way in 
her Twelve Children’s Songs, entitled 
“In Bibleland” (G. Schirmer). Irwin M. 
Cassel has written verses that sketch in 
brief outline many of the Old Testament 
stories, and the composer has supplied 
simple, straightforward tunes and ac- 
companiments for them. Such verses 
and melodies are an agreeable medium 
through which to impress knowledge 
upon the minds of children, and that in 
itself should be sufficient to gain a hear- 
ing for these little songs. 
* * OK 
It takes many different 
kinds of songs to sat- 
isfy all degrees of 
taste, and of the many varieties there 
are few more popular than the short 
love song with easily remembered mel- 
ody and simple accompaniment. Of this 


A Budget of 
Tuneful Songs 


genre are three settings by Cedric W. 
Lemont, entitled “Come Back,” “I Love 
You So” and “O Perfect Love” (Phila- 
delphia: The Heidelberg Press). There 
is a smooth flow of melody in these songs 
and there should be a ready market for 
them. Three other songs from the same 
publishers that are of easy appeal and 
possess a certain amount of tunefulness 
are “Tenderly, Sweetheart,” by August 
Halter; ‘““My Creed,” by Beulah Bern- 
hardt Wiley, and “Invocation,” from 
four songs by Grace Adair Gage. 
x we, * 


Katharine Miller Gunn 
is the writer of both 
words and music for 
two new spirituals, en- 
titled “‘Walkin’ wid Ma Soul” and “Ah 
Wants Ma Name in de Book of Life” 
(Philadelphia: The Heidelberg Press). 
In her verses she has caught much of the 
spirit that is associated with this kind 
of song and, while the music is not alto- 
gether up to the standard of the verses. 
it is characteristic. Other songs from 
the same press include one by Milton 
Harding, entitled “To the Faithful,” that 
is, in its brief twenty-four measures, well 
conceived and nicely worked out. James 
Raymond Duane sings of “My South- 
land” and adds a violin obbligato that is 
optional in its performances. There is 
also a trio of songs by C. Harold Low- 
den: “Love Me, Dear”; “I Just Wanted 
You” and “Yearning for You,” the first 
two coming in three keys, the last for 
medium voice. There is rather too much 
similarity in these three songs to con- 
sider them separately—in each, for ex- 
ample, the composer carries his melody 
in an inner voice in the piano accompani- 
ment—but singers will find them of about 
equal merit. “I Just Wanted You” has 
obbligatos for violin and ’cello. 


Two Spirituals 
and Other 
Songs 


ok a ok 
A Mass in Agatha  Pfeitfer’s 
Honor of “Mass in Honor of St. 
St. Joseph Joseph,” for four 


voices, with organ ac- 
companiment (G. Schirmer), is a praise 
worthy addition to religious music litera- 
ture. The composer shows evidences of 
having been carefully schooled in the 
best traditions of Roman Catholic 
Church music. The part writing is 
smooth and flowing and the work as a 
whole has an appropriate air of dignity 
and character. The effects are produced 
with simple means, and choruses of only 
modest capacity will find no difficulties in 
its presentation. A high average is 
maintained throughout, but the Agnus 
Dei is particularly impressive and in- 
spiring. 


* * 


To his “Musique Pic- 
turesque Series” Ber- 
trand-Brown has added 
his setting of Mrs. 
' Joyce Kilmer’s charm- 
ing little poem, “Little White Moon of 
My Heart,” from “Candles That Burn.” 
In this series (Boston Music Co.) the 
composer combines the three arts of 
music, poetry and design effectively and 
has enlisted the services of Maud Tousey 
Fangel for the illustrations. Mr. Brown 
has supplied an alluring little melody for 
the poem, and it promises to be as popu- 
lar a song as his previously published 
“Baby.” There are two keys. 


Dr. Daniel Sullivan 


Teacher of International Artists 
Such as: 
Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska and 
Georges Baklanoff 
132 West 74th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 0180 


A Child Song 
by Aline Kilmer 
and Bertrand- 
Brown 
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Assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 


185 Madison Avenue New Yerk 
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International Baritone 


RECITALIST—MAESTRO 
Tone—Diction—Style— Repertoire 
Special Work for Teachers 
Carnegie Ha.i, New York Phone Circle 1350 
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wseo BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 
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‘ECTON 


Address care of Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City 














TENOR 


Management? :R:.-E.:: Johnston 
L451: Broadway, (New: York: City 





Renowned Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso 
and Pedagogue 

Teacher of Many 
Famous Pianists 


Summer Address 
Wagner Platz No. 6 





ALBERTO ys 
Berlin-Friedenau, 


= JONAS 


After Oct. Ist—19 West S5th St. 
*Phone Schuyler 9923 New York 








“A Bymphony Orchestra in Brase’’ 


THE GOLDMAN BAND 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Conauctor 


202 Riverside Drive 





New York 











GORDON THAYER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Technical Re-Education a Specialty 
Address: 876 Park Ave., New York. 
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STARK’S 
AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY 
Available for Benefits, Lyceum, Music 
Festivals, etc. 

Openings for Good Talent 
Glen Morris Stark, Studio 816, 

Director Carnegie Hall 














LOUIS 


R OBERT 


ORGANIST—OONDUOTOR—PIANIST | 

Now in New York 

Pormerly Asst. Conductor to Willem Mengelberg, 

and Organist Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, Holland, 
8t. Bavo Cathedral, Haarlem, Holland. 

Available for Concerts, Recitals 

number of pupils accepted. | 

W. 57th St., New York | 

Phone Cirele 9888 


Limited 
Studio: 351 











Smilin’ 








@ LENORA SPARKES | 


Ma Little Sunflower, Good Night.... 


Through 


(Management Daniel Mayer) 


This Si for 
M. WITMARK & SONS Melody — Songs 
the Better 


of 
New York Sind: 


SOPRANO 
singing 


F. W. Vanderpool 
Arthur A. Penn 








EZIO 


LABROMO 


TENOR 


Available for Concerts—Opera—Recitals 
Limited Number of Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 118 West 73d St., New York 
Columbus 9500 


JOHN SMALLMAN | 
* seprademays | 


1500 South Figuerroa Street 
Los Angeles, California 


SHIRLEY TAGGART, Secretary, Tel. 20844 | 














GRACE 


STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist and Teacher 
817 West 93d St., New York, Riverside 7988 








Messrs, Paterson Sons and Co., Ltd, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Glasgow, Edinburgh and London 
Announce the opening of an American 
Agency at 
110 East 31st St., New York City 
Phone Madison Square 6915 
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WELL-KNOWN CHOIR 


\usical Society Reorganizing 
for Big Anniversary 
Celebration 








By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 10.—The old Mil- 
vaukee Musical Society has decided to 
reorganize, and the board of directors 
has unanimously elected Herman A. 
Zeitz as conductor. 

This announcement means that the 
idest choral organization in the city, 
vhich for many years sponsored all the 
eading musical events given here, is 
ack in the field musically, and will at- 


EVELYN MacNevin 


Contralto 


*‘As an interpreter she 
displayed intelligence and 
authority.”"—Neao York 
Tribune. 

“Evelyn MacNevin is a 
young singer with a con- 
tralto voice of fine volume 
and golden quality.’’— 

New York Times. 

“She sang with glori- 
ous freedom of expres- 
sion.”’—Toronto Daily 
Star (By Auguetus 
Bridle). 


Phete oy apoas Exclusive Management 
R. BE. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 








tempt to emulate or surpass its former 
brilliant record. The old Thomas Or- 
chestra of Chicago gave many concerts 
here under the auspices of the old Musik- 
verein, as the club was then known. 
Leading artists, in great number have 
also come to Milwaukee to fulfill engage- 
ments with the society. 

The immediate incentive for the re- 
organization was the plan to com- 
memorate the seventy-fifth year of the 
organization of the club, a celebration 
which will take place in 1925. The club 
will start rehearsals as soon as _ the 
necessary membership can be recruited. 

Mr. Zeitz was conductor of the club 
during thirteen of the most successful 
years in its history. He was called from 
the position of dean of the violin depart- 
ment in the University of Michigan 
School of Music in 1903 to come to Mil- 
waukee and take charge of a great pro- 
gram for the Musikverein. Mr. Zeitz 
had previously completed his musical 
studies in Leipzig and other German 
cities after having obtained his early 
musical training in Milwaukee, the city 
of his birth. 

During Mr. Zeitz’s former term as 
conductor most of the choral classics 
were given, including works by Berlioz, 
Mendelssohn, Bach and Handel, and 
Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade.” All of 
these were given with full orchestra. 

The Musical Society still has a fund 
of many thousands of dollars in its treas- 
ury, and Henry D. Hesse, president, who 
is also principal of one of the large Mil- 
waukee public schools, says that the club 
is determined to recapture some of its 
former prestige by giving works which 
are worthy of its history and traditions. 





NOTICE 


MME. 


GINA VIAFORA 


Will Resume Classes at her Vocal 
Studio on Monday, Sept. 17th 


Studio : 311 West 85th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 4722 











DENVER, COLO. 


Sept. 8.—Percy Rector Stephens of 
New York City recently finished a suc- 
cessful master class at the Wilcox Stu- 
dios here.—Mr. and Mrs. John C. Wilcox 
have returned from an extensive motor 
trip through Western Colorado. Their 
daughter, Martha Wilcox, who has been 
on the professional stage for the past 
four years, is to inaugurate a depart- 
ment of stage dancing at the Wilcox 
Studios——Henry Sachs is just closing 
his most successful season as conductor 
of the Denver Municipal Band. At the 
municipal organ recital by Clarence Rey- 
nolds on Sept. 6, Vivienne Perrin- 
Stephens, soprano, sang a group of Mr, 
Sachs’ new songs. 





BRANCHVILLE, N. J. 


Sept. 8.—The annual concert which 
marks the close of the series of enter- 


tainments at the Pines was given on 
Sept. 1 before an enthusiastic audience. 
The artists were Constance Roe, soprano; 
Augustus Post, bass; Dr. Clement Shaw, 
who directed the concert; Mrs. Ralph W. 
Walters, violinist; Leona Kimble, pi- 
anist; Dr. J. W. Bischoff, ’cellist, and 
Mrs. M. K. Wilson and Vera Eister, ac- 
companists. Miss Roe, who is a pupil of 
Claude Warford, was warmly recalled 
for Arditi’s “Il Bacio,” and a duet by 
Parry, sung by Miss Roe and Dr. Shaw, 
was likewise acclaimed. Miss Shaw also 
sang ballads by Cox, Warford and John 
Pringle Scott; Dr. Shaw sang “Eri tu,” 
from “Ballo in Maschera”; Mr. Post was 
enthusiastically greeted in “The Two 
Grenadiers,” “The Volga Boat Song” and 
other numbers, and the solos played by 
Mrs. Walters, Miss Kimble and Dr. 
Bischoff added materially to the attrac- 
tiveness of the program. 














Mr. Louis SVECENSKI 


(KNEISEL QUARTET — FACULTY, INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART) 


Violin Instruction 


WILL RESUME TEACHING 
on October 2nd 


327 West 85th Street, New York City 




















of invaluable assistance. 








Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hear them. 





























CER NOCER DEER NDE DEM DEEN 


MRS. C. DYAS STANDISH 


Teacher of MARIO CHAMLEE, RUTH MILLER, AMUND SJOVIK 


and Other Noted Artists 


Will Resume Teaching at her New York Studios 


on Tuesday, September 18th 


211 West Seventy-Ninth Street 


Telephone Endicott 3306 
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ELIZABETH BONNE 


CONTRALTO 


New York 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 
Fisk Building 


Pennsylvania Building 
Philadelphia 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 


ALL THE SEASON 
Management R. E. JOHNSTON 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Mrs. L. H. Weis- 
leder lately entertained the MacDowell 
Club of Kentucky. The program was 
given by Alice Hardeman, Anna Lucas, 
Mrs. William Greenland and Elsie Weis- 


leder. 
ok ok ok 


Iowa City, IowA.—Five hundred Uni- 
versity of Iowa students at the summer 
session here were tested for their ability 
to distinguish pitch of tones. Dr. C. E. 
Seashore, professor of psychology and 
dean of the graduate college, directed the 
tests. 

a ae 

ATLANTIC CiItTy, N. J.—Ethel Mae 
Servis of Trenton, soprano, was heart- 
ily applauded in a song recital at the 
Castro Hotel recently. Mrs. Servis is 
a pupil of Harry Colin Thorpe, head of 
the vocal department of the Trenton 
Conservatory. 





BS * 


TYLER, TEx.—The Kiwanis and Rotary 
clubs led a “booster excursion” to White- 
house in the interest of the East Texas 
Fair, and a musical program was fur- 
nished by the Municipal Band, conducted 
by Mr. Witte. Nell Smith Finley of 
Houston appeared as soloist. 

ok * OK 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Moose Band, 
conducted by Thomas Oakes, made its 
initial appearance at Cadwalader Park 
on a recent Sunday afternoon, and was 
received with cordial favor. Winkler’s 
Band, under the leadership of Martin 
Mayer, gave a concert at Woodlawn Park 
recently. 

* * 

ROCKLAND, Mge.—The Chapin Class of 
the Universalist Church presented in a 
recent concert Kitty McLaughlin, dra- 
matic soprano, and Elizabeth Carini, 
pianist, both formerly of Rockland and 
now of New York. The concert was ex- 
ceptionally interesting, a program em- 
bracing numbers by old and modern com- 
posers being artistically interpreted. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO.—James P. John- 


ston of Pittsburgh gave a recital on the 


new organ at the Presbyterian Church, 
Mount Auburn.—The orchestra, directed 
by George R. Myers, gave a concert in 
the Baptist Church in Blanchester under 
the auspices of the “Mothers’ Club” of 
that city. 
ae 
Sioux City, IowA.—This season’s mu- 
sical activities began with a concert given 
at the Y. M.C. A. auditorium by Frances 
Fribourg, violinist, and Morton Howard, 
pianist, a student at the David Mannes 
School of Music in New York. Gertrude 
Trowl was accompanist. 
ok ok ok 


LEWISTOWN, PA.—Charles Walter Wal- 
lace, organist, exponent of the late David 
Duffield Wood system of music at the 
Philadelphia School for the Blind, is 
fulfilling a two weeks’ engagement at 
the local Rialto Theater, where a new 
$16,000 Moller organ has been installed. 


Mr. Wallace’s programs have _ been 
greeted with marked favor. 
* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Dr. Harold W. Thomp- 
son, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church; T. Frederick H. Candlyn, or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
and Joseph D. Brodeur, organist of the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, 
represented the Eastern New York 
branch of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists at the annual convention of or- 
ganists at Rochester, N. Y. 

* * * 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Morgan-Stephens 
Conservatory, for the opening of its 
twenty-second season, arranged a short 
program. Helen Knox Spain gave a talk 
on “A Little Journey for the Music Stu- 
dent,” Aileen Stephens played “Album 
Leaf” by Grutzmacher and a study by 
Heller, and Eda Bartholomew and Mrs. 
Morgan-Stephens played a Sonata for 
Piano and Violin by Gade. 


KANSAS City, KAN.-—A special musi- 
cal program was given at the Grandview 
Park Presbyterian Church by Reba 
Greist, pianist; Mayme Kline, organist; 
Mr. Engel, cornet and trombone; F. A. 
Cooke and Irma Wilkinson-Cooke.—Dr. 
Leverich, having recovered from the 
effects of an automobile accident at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., has returned to his 
post as tenor soloist at Central Avenue 
M. E. Church. 


* * 


TyYLerR, TeEx.—Annie Polk of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, soprano, and Rosa- 
lie Wormser of Laredo, Tex., were visit- 
ing soloists at Marvin Methodist Church 
in a recent service in which the church 
choir and orchestra, conducted by Mrs. 
M. L. Sheppard, with Grady White at 
the organ, also took part.—Local artists 
furnished a musical program at a meet- 
ing of the Elks’ Club under the direction 
of Mrs. Louis Durst, assisted by Sadie 
Rafferty, teacher of music in Evanston, 
Ill., High School. 


o* * * 


ATLANTA, GA.—Camille Martin, pi- 
anist, appeared in recital at the Woman’s 
Club auditorium, playing numbers by 
Mozart, Chopin, Moszkowski, Paderewski 
and Gounod-Liszt, as well as composi- 
tions of his own.—Mabelle S. Wall, pi- 
anist, in closing her summer class, pre- 
sented the following pupils in recital: 
Elizabeth Thompson, Ruth Dabney 
Smith, Carolyn Strauss, Margaret Kell, 
Claire Strauss, Mary Broughton and 
Mrs. Shulhafer. 

* 


* * 


MASON CiTy, IowA.—Rachel Senior, 
who is to begin this month an engage- 
ment of forty weeks as solo violinist 
with Sousa’s Band, made her farewell 
appearance in her home town recently 
at the Palace Theater, when her sister, 
Mrs. J. E. Stinehart, assisted as accom- 
panist. Miss Senior, who has been a 
pupil of Franz Kneisel and Leopold 
Auer, spent eight weeks recently in as- 
siduous violin study in a log cabin deep 
*: the pine woods near Lake Placid, 
N. Y. 


* * * 


EDGARTOWN, MAss.—An attractive 
concert was given by Irene Chadwick 
Wagenaas, soprano; Otto Van Koppen- 
hagen, ’cellist, and Bernard Wagenaas, 
accompanist, at the Methodist Episcopal! 
Church recently. Mrs. Wagenaas, who 


is studying with Clementine de Vere 
Sapio, sang numbers by Schuman), 
Brahms, Debussy, and Bernard Wa-:. 
enaas an old English song; and Mir, 
Van Koppenhagen played works by Ba } 
and Bruch with organ accompanime: 
and short pieces by Marcello and d’H: 
velois. 
* * * 


ONTEORA PARK, N. Y.—The pant 
mime, “In a Convent Garden,” the mus 
of which is by Cornelius Rybner and t 
libretto by Brian Hooker, was recent 
produced here. The cast included Ju! 
Arthur, Irene Alexander, Adeline Mi! 
Hazel Beamer, Georgian Dawson, Von 
Case, Helenya Koski, Frances Tumult 
Elise Sparrow, Mrs. Harold Henderso 
Mrs. J. Layng Mills, Annie Austin Flir 
Lucy Howard and Dagmar Rybner. T! 
New Amsterdam Theater Quartet an: 
Frank Scherer, organist, assisted in t! 
performance. 

co * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Russell Carter ha 
returned to his former position as Stat 
supervisor of music under the Educa 
tion Department. Mr. Carter was th 
first to fill the position when—it wa 
created about three years ago, but r: 
signed to become director of music i! 
the public schools of Mount Vernon 
The State office has been vacant sinc: 
Mr. Carter left it, and it was at th 
urgent request of the State education 
officials that he is returning to resum: 
his work. While in Albany Mr. Carte: 
was organist of the First Reformed 
Church, the Memorial Baptist Church 
and director of the Albany Community 
Chorus. 

* * * 


Rome, GA.—The following officers hav: 
been elected by the Music Lovers’ Club: 
Mrs. John Proctor, president; Mrs. Tau! 
White, first vice-president; Loula War- 
ner, second vice-president; Mrs. George 
Watts, secretary; Mable Owens, treas- 
urer; Alida Printup, Federation secre- 
tary; Lizzie Harvey, librarian; Mrs. 
Howard Hull, chorus director; Pau! 
Nixon, orchestra director; Mrs. W. P. 
Harbin, director Junior Club; Amelia 
Berry, assistant director Junior Club. 
The general chairman of Music Commit- 
tee this year is Miriam Reynolds, and 
serving with her are Mrs. Will D. King, 
Mrs. Taul White, Mrs. B. F. Harris, 
Mrs. Ben Yancey and Mrs. C. S. Pruden. 
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Clarence Adler 
PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


Solon Alberti 
Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
Studio: 9 W. 76th St., New York 

Phone: Wadsworth 1989 


Julia Allen 


Exponent of 
LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
675 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Ethel Altemus 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 














The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 





Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Eugene Bernstein 
Teacher of Piano 
Studio: 22 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio Summer Session 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 

















fAay Laird Brown Lyric DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 

1 West 89th St., New York Riverside 2605 
Dudiey Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 
Stedio open under assistant teachers until August Ist. 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 








By Appointment Only 





MUSICIANS’ 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 





Mme. Virginia Colombati 

Formerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Etc. 

Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 

New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 





Emma A. Dambmann 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singers 
137 West 93d St. Riverside 1436 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 








Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Concert and Oratorio Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 





Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 





Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Schuyler 5910 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 











DIRECTORY 


- Carmen Reuben 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


os 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Studio: 140 East 37th St. Vanderbilt 0416 





Morton B. Knafel 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: 152 West 78th St., New York 
Telephone: Endicott 1645 


Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message” 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 











Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Orescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin“ Sopoiorstars 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 




















Studio: 











Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation— Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 309 Main St. 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 





Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 
115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 











Charles Tamme 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


Crystal Waters 
SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 8321 


Dorsey Whittington 

American Pianist 

13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 








Studio: 





° Grand Opera Baritone 

Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 

Exponent of the Lamperti method 

Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 





Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 


Phone—Endicott 2779 
° Director Zuro G d 
Josiah Zuro oe cra Co. 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 0100@ 
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(NTERESTING OLD MUSIC 
IN VERBRUGGHEN LIBRARY 


‘lany Antique Instruments Included in 
Collection He Has Brought to 
Minneapolis 

MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 10.—Henri Ver- 
rugghen, who has completely recovered 
rom his recent illness, has taken a cot- 

‘age at Lake Minnetonka, where he is 
hard at work on the programs for the 
ming Symphony season. Mme. Ver- 
hrugghen, who is a singer, and has 
devoted a great deal of attention to folk- 
jusiec, has arrived from Sydney. 

Mr. and Mrs. Verbrugghen have 

brought to Minneapolis many articles of 
reat musical interest and value. Among 
these is an old piano, an exact reproduc- 
tion of the instrument made for Bee- 
thoven in 1815, and built in the same 
year. This piano is used by Mr. Ver- 
brugghen in his lecture recitals on Bee- 
thoven’s music. Then there is a double 
bass trombone, a French viol d’amour, 


an Italian viola da gamba, an oboe 
d’amour and a three stringed double 
bass. These instruments are all old and 
some of them are not now made. 

In addition to a great many orches- 
tral and oratorio scores, chamber music 
and solo numbers, much of it now out 
of print, there is the material for a 
number of folk-song recitals, used by 
Mrs. Verbrugghen in Europe and 
Australia. H. K. ZUPPINGER. 





Violinist Stopped by Immigration Law 


Et Paso, Tex., Sept. 8.—Henri Ern, 
violinist, who appeared as soloist at a 
recent concert with the El Paso Sym- 
phony, left the United States several 
years ago, but on seeking to zain admit- 
tance again recently, through El Paso, 
on the Mexican border, was informed 
that the Swiss quota had been filled and 
that he could not enter till next year. 
However, arrangements were made with 
the immigration officials to allow Mr. 
Ern to come to E! Paso for one night for 
this concert. Mr. Ern was formerly 
head of the violin departments of tke 











W. WARREN SHAW 


Teacher of Singing 


Announces the Reopening 


819 Carnegie Hall, 
1710 Chestnut St., 


Member 


of His Studios 
on October 1, 1923 





New York 


Philadelphia 





of The 


Teachers of Singing 


American Academy of 














Violin Instruction 


Resumed by 





Studio: 260 West 7lst Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 9375 














MAGDELEINE BRARD 


FRENCH PIANIST 


“Played with finesse and facility and was rapturously applauded and many times recalled.”— 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


(Steinway Piano) 


(New York Herald) 








Guaranteed restoration of young voices, 
The 
of All Vocal Elements. 


shortens materially the complete study of singing. 


ST. LOUIS VOCAL 


Every Department of Vocal Education 


misplaced, ruined or worn out by 
Ancient Infallible Natural Method Used. 


Completely obtained with the aid of the ‘““GLOSSOPRESS,” a modernized device of an ancient method, which 


Direction by a Grand Opera Baritone of 33 years’ experience in the art of singing. 
M. A. ROSSINI, 37 Musical Art Building, Saint Louis, Missouri 


INSTITUTE 


imperfect study and singing. 
Open Throat and Freedom 


Full particulars op request. 








REUBEN 


DAVIES 


American Pianist 





Concert Management 
HORNER-WITTE 


3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICKERING PIANO—AMPICO RECORDS 








KANSAS CITY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OWNED BY KANSAS CITY, 


ARNOLD VOLPE 
Musical Director 


MISSOURI 


JOHN A. COWAR 
Preetdent end Founder 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








‘JOHN CHARLES THOMAS ===: 


Knabe Piano Used 


American Baritone 
Concerts—Recitala— 


E. Johnston, 1461 
Broadway, New York 








Michigan Conservatory anc the Cincin- 
nati College of Music. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Sept. 8.—Marion Roberts, pianist, who 
has been giving a six-weeks’ course of 
lessons at St. Cecilia Academy, lately 
gave an interesting recital in the audi- 
torium of St. Cecilia. One of the works 
played was her own Prelude in F Minor. 
—The Municipal Band, under the leader- 
ship of G. L. Valdes, has just completed 
a successful season. This organization, 
composed of twenty-five men, has given 
six concerts a week for thirteen weeks 
at the various parks in the city.—The 
Fisk Jubilee Singers appeared before a 
large audience at Ryman Auditorium on 
Aug. 30 for the benefit of the building 
fund of Blakemore Methodist Church. 
Under the direction of J. W. Work, the 
chorus gave several of the old favorites, 
including “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 

Mrs. J. A. WANDs. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Sept. 8—The Druid Hills Presbyterian 
Church Choir, conducted by J. Douglas 
Swagerty and assisted by the Druid 
Hills Baptist Church, gave a music fes- 
tival service recently, when the program 
included Gaul’s “A New Heaven and a 
New Earth,” Buck’s Festival “Te Deum,” 
Mendelssohn’s “I Waited for the Lord,” 
Gounod’s “Jerusalem, O Turn Thee to 
the Lord” and other numbers. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. F. E. Zahn, Mrs. M. C. 
Croft, Winifred Bird, Mr. Swagerty, 
Irene Landon, Mrs. Swagerty, Sam Gal- 
loway and Don McKinley and Frances 
Stovall and Mrs. R. M. Foster were ac- 
companists. Harlee Branch spoke on the 
“Place of Music and the Choir in the 
Worship of the Church.” 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





Sousa to Play Work by Alexander 
Steinert, Jr., in Boston 


Boston, Sept. 10.—Sousa’s_ Band, 
which starts on its thirty-first annual 
tour of the United States on Sunday, 


Sept. 16, opens on that day with two 
concerts at Symphony Hall, this city, 
after which the band will visit every city 


and town of prominence in that territory, 
giving two concerts daily, under the 
Steinert management. Included in Mr. 
Sousa’s program will be a composition 
by Alexander Steinert, Jr., son of the 
well-known Boston piano manufacturer. 
Mr. Sousa selected his ‘“Rameses” from 
the score of the Hasty Pudding Show of 
1921 as being particulariy adapted for 
band performance. Mr. Steinert is 
finishing his musical education at the 
Paris Conservatoire. W. J. PARKER. 





Irene Scharrer to Be Soloist with London 
Philharmonic 


Irene Scharrer, English pianist, who 
will be heard in America this season, has 
been engaged as soloist with the London 
Philharmonic, under Albert Coates, in 
its first concert of the season. Miss 
Scharrer is a graduate of the Royal 
Academy of Music, where she was tke 
holder of three scholarships. 





Levitzki to Visit Cuba 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist, after a reci- 
tal at Rutland, Vt., on Oct. 22, will make 
a transcontinental tour and will visit 
Havana, Cuba, in January. His only 
New York appearance until the spring 
will be a Carnegie Hall recital on Dec. 4. 











DALCROZE 


EURYTHMICS 


THE USE OF THE 
BODY AS A 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
DALCROZE EVURYTHMICS 
168 East Sist Sreet. New York 


Telepbone Plaza 4426 
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HANS BARTH 


-. NOTED AMERICAN ARTIST 
“Dynamic Master of the Piano” 
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Elisabeth Kuyper, Dutch 
Musician, Plans Women’s 
Orchestra for New York 














Photo by Swaine, London 


Elisabeth Kuyper 


Elisabeth Kuyper, Dutch conductor 
and composer, who has arrived in New 
York after successes achieved in her 


native country and in England as leader 
of orchestras, pianist and teacher, plans 
to organize in this city a Women’s 
Symphony similar to the one she founded 
last autumn in London under the presi- 
dency of the Marchioness of Aberdeen. 
This organization gave several concerts, 
including a program at the Lyceum Club, 
Piccadilly, in which Miss Kuyper’s “Song 
of the Soul,” for seven soloists and cr- 
chestra, and “Dance of Psyche,” aroused 
pronounced enthusiasm. 

Miss Kuyper was born in Amsterdam, 
and after winning two diplomas from 
the local Toonkunst Institute at the age 
of seventeen, she went to Berlin to con- 
tinue her studies in piano at the Royal 
College for Music. Later she was ad- 
mitted into the Master School, an honor 
never before accorded to a woman, where 
she studied under Max Bruch. Dvring 
her study there, she won the scholarship 
for composition given by the Dutch State 


and the Mendelssohn Prize of the 
Academy of Arts. She was appointed 
instructor in composition, harmony, 


counterpoint and orchestration of the 
Royal College of Music in Berlin in 1908, 
and held this post for twelve years. 
She founded the Women Musicians’ 
Orchestra in the German capital in 1910, 
and this organization gave many con- 
certs, but for lack of financial support 
was obliged to disband. She conducted 
her own “Cantata for a Festival Day” 
with her women’s orchestra at the con- 
vention of the International Council of 
Women held at The Hague in May, 1922. 








Maurice La Farge in Recital 


Maurice La Farge, pianist and coach, 
was heard in recital at Bear Mountain, 
N. Y., recently, with his pupil Mabe] 
Thum, soprano. He played numbers by 
Chopin, Mathe and Godard, and Miss 
Thum was heard in a group of French 
songs. Mr. La Farge will open his new 
studios at 110 West Forty-ninth Street 
on Sept. 17. 





Alfred J. Swan Joins Faculty of Seymour 
School of Musical Re-education 


Alfred J. Swan has been appointed 
head of the ensemble work and lecturer 
on musical history at the Seymour School 
of Musical Re-education, New York. Mr. 
Swan has been a lecturer in musical his- 
tory at the University of Virginia during 
the last two years, and is a member of 
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the faculty of the Master Institute of 
United Arts. He was born in Petrograd 
of English parents, and studied violin 
there under Leopold Lange and under 
A. J. Slocombe in London. After a brief 
course in law at Exeter College in Eng- 
land, he returned to Petrograd and stu- 
died composition at the Petrograd Con- 
servatory. He is the author of a book 
on Scriabin and editor of several collec- 
tions of folk-songs. 


N. Y. Philharmonic Aims to End Pro- 
gram Conflicts Between Orchestras 


In an effort to prevent many perform- 
ances of the same work within the same 
week by several orchestras, the New 
York Philharmonic will announce its sea- 
son’s programs early this year. Com- 
plete program announcements for the 
season will be mailed to subscribers as 
soon as the Philharmonic’s printer can 
deliver them. Willem van Hoogstraten, 
who will lead the opening concert of the 
season, is spending a vacation in the 
Adirondacks as a guest of Adolph Lewi- 
sohn at Prospect Point Camp. Henry 
Hadley has been making his headquar- 
ters at the Bohemian Club in San Fran- 
cisco during the rehearsals and presenta- 
tion of his latest composition in the 
annual Grove performance. 








Oriental Music at Capitol Theater 


A “Cycle of the Orient” given on the 
program of the Capitol Theater during 
the week beginning Sept. 9 included the 
following numbers: the last movement 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhérazade”’ 
Suite, played by the orchestra under 
Erno Rapee; the “Bell Song” from De- 
libes’ “Lakmé” sung by Fanny Rezia, 
operatic soprano, as guest soloist; an 
arrangement of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Chant Indoue,” sung by Gladys Rice, 
soprano, and danced by the ballet corps, 
and “Kol Nidrei,” sung by William 
Robyn, tenor. A new version of “In Our 
Broadcasting Studio” included solos by 
Elsa Stralia, soprano; Florence Mul- 
holland, mezzo-soprano; Douglas Stan- 
bury and Peter Harrower, baritones; 
Yasha Bunchuk, ’cellist; Eugen Or- 
mandy, violinist, and Carl Scheutze, 
harpist. William Axt was at the piano. 


Violinist’s Studio Robbed 


_ The studio of Vladimir Graffman, vio- 
linist, in West Ninety-fifth Street, was 
entered on the evening of Sept. 2 and 
his Jean Baptiste Villaum violin was 
stolen. In addition to the violin, clothing 
and jewelry valued at $1,500 were taken, 
as well as several Oriental curios secured 
by the artist on a recent concert tour 
of China and Japan. Mr. Graffman, who 
is an Auer pupil, was formerly concert- 
master of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
and during the last year has been teach- 
ing in New York. 








Announce Lecture Series on European 
Music 


_A series of lectures on “European Mu- 

sic, 1789-1923” will be given at the Labor 
Temple on East Fourteenth Street by Dr. 
Will Durant and David Sapiro. The 
series was scheduled to open on Sept. 16 
and to include lectures on every second 
Sunday until June 22, except for an 
intermission between Feb. 3 and March 
30, when Dr. Durant will be absent in 
the Middle West. 





Braslau to Be Soloist with Orchestras 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, who will 
open her season with a recital in Toronto 
on Sept. 20, will be heard as soloist in 
the coming season with the Chicago and 
Detroit Symphonies, the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. 





Griffith Pupil Sings Before Clubs 


Dolores Royola, lyric soprano, was 
recently heard as soloist before the Radio 
and the Women’s Clubs. Miss Royola 
has been a pupil of Yeatman Griffith, 
New York vocal teacher, for the past 
four years. 
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WOMEN’S WORK FOR MUSIC 
EXTOLLED BY CARL VENTH 





Composer of “Pan in America” Pays 
Short Visit to New York After 
Recovery from Operation 


Carl Venth, whose opera-pageant, 
“Pan in America,” won the prize offered 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and was performed at the Federa- 
tion’s Biennial Convention in Asheville, 
N. C., in June, was a visitor in New York 
last week, having motored all the way 
from Fort Worth. Mr. Venth has com- 
pletely recovered from the severe attack 
of appendicitis that kept him in hospital 
in Greenville, N. C., for three weeks. 

“I was gratified,” said Mr. Venth, “at 
being awarded the prize, as I worked 
very hard over the score. I completed 
the piano score in two and a half months 
and the orchestration in six more weeks, 
working on it every night until very late. 

“The women’s clubs in Texas are doing 
everything for music. There is a lot of 
talent there and it is being brought out 
as far as possible. An interesting fea- 
ture of the younger generation is that it 
seems to demand the ultra-modern music. 
The children of the present day seem to 
have a musical sense we do not possess, 
and they learn ultra-modern things more 
easily than the classics. I do not, how- 


ever, believe that this is confined to 
Texas. It is probably the same every- 
where.” 


Mr. Venth left New York on Sept. 6 
for Fort Worth to resume kis duties in 
the Texas Women’s College. 





Montani Appointed Organist of Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle 


Nicola A. Montani has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of the Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle, where it is 
planned to organize a new male choir. 
Mr. Montani is conductor of the Pales- 
trina Choir of Philadelphia and editor 
of the Catholic Choirmaster. He is to 
conduct a choral body to be organized in 
New York under the name of the Polyph- 
onic Choir. This chorus will specialize in 
the music of the sixteenth century, as 
well as a cappella compositions by mod- 
ern writers. Mme. Montani, wife of the 
conductor, will assist in training this 
organization. : 





Schubert Numbers Given at Rivoli 


Works by Schubert, given on the pro- 
gram of the Rivoli Theater during the 
week beginning Sept. 9, included the 
“Serenade,” sung by Miriam Lax, so- 
prano, and Veni Warwick, mezzo, and 
danced by Helen Rigby, Alma Bailey, 
Hedwig Langer, Claire Huntley and 
Elma Bayer of the Serova Dancers. 
“Valse Sentimentale” was danced by 
Miss Rigby, Miss Langer and Miss 
Bayer, and a “Moment Musicale” was 
given as a solo dance by Miss Bailey. 
The entire Serova group gave an inter- 
pretation of the “Marche Militaire.” The 
orchestra, led alternately by Irvin Talbot 
and Emanuel Baer, played Flotow’s 
“Stradella” Overture. Harry  Birns, 
tenor, sang Tours’ “Mother o’ Mine.” At 
the Rialto Theater the orchestra under 
Hugo Riesenfeld, the director, and Willy 
Stahl gave Liszt’s “Ideale.” Joseph 
Elessi, first trumpet of the orchestra, 
played a solo. 





Strand Plans to Give de Sabata Work 


Carl Edouarde, musical director of the 
Strand Theater, plans to introduce on one 
of his programs in the coming season a 
new symphonic poem by Victor de 
Sabata. Joseph Plunkett, managing di- 
rector, has authorized the presentation 
of a number of major musical works this 
season. 





Wagnerian Opera to Be Permanent Insti- 
tution for New York 


The Wagnerian Opera Company is de- 
signed to be a permanent institution for 
New York, according to the prospectus 
recently issued by that body. It is 


planned to change the name of the 
ganization “in due course of time” 
that of the State Opera Company of N.\ 
York. The company plans to give ea } 
new production in the original langua -, 
of the work. Special attention, it is «»- 
pounced, will be given to the product 
of opera in English, and the compa, 
urges composers to take advantage f 
this offer and to compose suitable wor 
for performance. Josef Stransky | 
accepted the post of general musical « - 
rector, and the State Symphony of | 
players will be affiliated with the Wa 
nerian Opera Company. Mr. Strans! y 
will be assisted by Eduard Moerike a: ( 
the associate conductors will be Erne-: 
Knoch and Alfred Lorenz. 





Concert Tours for Schorr and Kipnis 


Friedrich Schorr, bass of the Metr 
politan Opera, and Alexander Kipni., 
bass of the Chicago Civic Opera, hav» 
been booked for extensive individual co: 
cert tours this season by the Supren 
Concert Management. Both will be hear: 
in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Milwa) 
kee, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnat 
Dayton, Canton, Washington, Wilming 
ton and other cities in the South and 
Middle West. 





Prepares for Activ: 


Season 


Oscar Saenger 


After completing his successful season 
at the Chicago College of Music of fiv: 
weeks in the early summer, Oscar Saen 
ger went for a vacation to the Adiron 
dack woods. Mr. and Mrs. Saenger wil! 
be in Maine for two or three weeks prior 
to the opening of the Saenger studios on 
Sept. 25. Arrangements have been made 
by an unusually large number of pupils 
and the courses will include opera classes, 
lectures and teachers’ and répertoir 
classes. 





Soloists Chosen for Oratorio Society’s 
“Messiah” Performance 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano, and Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, have been engaged as 
soloists for the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety’s performance of “The Messiah” in 
December. Miss Hayden is scheduled to 
open her season with a recital at Wash- 
ington, Pa., on Oct. 18. Mr. Hackett has 
been re-engaged for another appearance 
with the Los Angeles Oratorio Society on 
May 27, following his concert last spring. 





Alexander Borovsky to Make New York 
Début 


Alexander Borovsky, Russian pianist, 
will arrive in the United States next 
month, after a tour of the Argentine, to 
make his New York début in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 17. Mr. Borovsky was first 
heard outside of his native land in 1921 
and has since played in the principal 
cities of Europe. His American engage- 
ments will be under the International 
Art Concert Management. 





New Vocal Quartet to Tour Under Mayer 
Management 


A new vocal quartet, made up of 
Strella Wilson, soprano; Elizabeth Len. 
nox, contralto; Ralph Errolle, tenor, and 
Pavel Ludikar, baritone, will be heard 
this season under the management of 
Daniel Mayer. The organization will 
present on tour a program of operatic 
solo and concerted numbers. 








Chotzinoff Leases Studio 


Samuel Chotzinoff, pianist and teacher, 
has leased a new studio at 57 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York. which he wil! 
occupy after his return from his summer 
home at Littleton, N. H., about Oct. 1. 
Mr. Chotzinoff, who has been accom- 
panist to Jascha Heifetz during the last 
four seasons, will devote his time to 
teaching and acting as accompanist in 
New York. 


Corradetti Student in Operatic Début 


F. F. Corradetti has received news 
that Martha Atwood, soprano, for 
several years a pupil of his, has made 
a début in Italy, singing the role of 
Mimi in “Bohéme” at the Teatro della 
Lizza in Siena. Mr. Corradetti opened 
his New York teaching season on 
Sept. 10. 
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588 West End Ave., New York City 


Schuyler 3082 
Tel.y \ Mott Haven 7725 


Author of ‘‘The Art and Science of Violin-Playing”’ 


Endorsed by Auer, Kreisler, Elman, etc. 








INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN ART-SCIENCE 


covering Repertoire, Interpretation and Modern Technique based on 
the principles of Relaxation, Weight and Muscular Development. 
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. Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Weigester Conduct 


Summer Class in Youngstown, Ohio 
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Instructor and Members of Special Summer Master Class in Youngstown, Ohio: Front 
Row, Left to Right, Mrs. A. W. Craver, Christine Wymer, Robert G. Weigester, 
Teacher; Mrs. E. O. Jones, Mrs. Harry Dornbach and Virginia Buyer; Middle Row, 
Mrs. O, H. Munger, Mrs. F. J. Nagle, Mrs. A. S. Buyer, Mrs. T. S. Connell, Margherita 


Duerr, Mrs. Paul Krichbaum and Bertha Stark; Back Row, Russell Thomas, George 
Barnes, F. J. Nagle, Frances Smith, Rose Reisinger, William Stark, Harry Dornbach 


and Paul Krichbaum 


SUMMER course in vocal teach- 
Si ing was held at Youngstown, 
Ohio, during a period of six weeks end- 
ing on Aug. 29 by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
G. Weigester of New York. The series 
was the second they have given in the 
Ohio city, and they have also in previous 
vears led summer classes in Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Elmira, N. Y., and Greensboro 
and Winston-Salem, N. C. The course 
included four weekly periods of class in- 
struction, and private lessons were also 
given. 

“The aim of these classes,” said Mr. 
Weigester, “was, of course, not to work 
out the complete possibilites of a voice 
in so short a period. We have felt, 
nevertheless, that the main points in the 
art of the singer could be outlined in 


such a way as to inspire the young 
musician to further work. By means 
of lectures, and private and class in- 
struction we strove to explain the prin- 
ciples of correct tone production, all 
points being illustrated by the voices in 
the class, as far as possible. Special 
treatment for peculiar conditions of voice 
and the correction of common errors in 
singing, of course form an important 
branch of the vocal teacher’s calling, and 
to these we gave special attention.” 

A review of classic and modern songs 
formed an important part of the teach- 


ing. These works were analyzed for 
key, rhythm, harmonic structure and 
meaning. Other subjects treated of in 


the Weigester course included tone pro- 
duction, song interpretation and special 
coaching in oratorio, church and concert 
singing. 





Chamber Music in a Forest Setting 


By LOUIS LACY STEVENSON 


RAHMS where the Chippewas danced 

to the booming of a drum made from 

hollow log; Haydn where the chiefs 
sleep in their narrow houses; Beethoven 
where the whispering of the pines is 
cunterpoint; chamber music on _ the 
marge of a blue bay in the scant rem- 
nants of the virgin forest of northern 
Michigan. 

Traverse City is 150 miles north of 
the nearest sizable city—-Grand Rapids 
~where the furniture comes from. Be- 
fore the pine was cut, the white water 
cys threw down their peaveys and spent 
their winter’s wages here; the steel 
aulks on their shoes cut round indenta- 
tions into the wooden sidewalks and the 
floors of the saloons; their fights were 
epics. With the pine went the lumber- 
jacks and the old roistering days of easy 
money. 

It was necessary for the town to be 

rn again. It was a painful process, 
it Traverse City emerged triumphantly 
with factories, a native-born novelist, 
nany miles of paving, a population of 
ipproximately 15,000, a reputation as 
the cherry-producing center of the Mid- 
lle West, an ever-increasing number of 
‘summer visitors, an acquired novelist, 
ind, for the last two summers, the string 
juartet of the Detroit Symphony. This 
juartet is composed of Ilya Schkolnik, 
first violin; William Grafing King, second 
violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola, and Philip 
Abbas, ’cello. As soon as possible after 
the symphony season ends in Detroit, the 
ur pack up and motor north for a sum- 
mer of concerts and practice. 

Weekly concerts are given in the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church and the audience 
msists of the touring banker from the 
“ast or Chicago; the cottage owner, 
whose home may be anywhere from De- 
troit to South America; the town butcher 


a 


and barber, hotelkeeper and garage 
owner, professional men and their wives, 
sisters and daughters. The committee 
that obtains the guarantee fund is just 
as varied, consisting of Harold Titus, the 
city’s own novelist; Charles G. Alley of 
the First National Bank, Arthur Moore, 
an insurance man by avocation and trout 
fisherman by vocation, and Dr. A. S. 
towley, a surgeon of the Michigan State 
Hospital, located in the city. 

Nevertheless, attendance at a recent 
concert showed that nowhere was there 
a more sincere gathering of music-lovers 
than in the red brick church beside the 
3oardman River—a _ river where the 
trout still leap. The program was as 
near popular as an organization devoted 
to classic music could approach. Never- 
theless, there was a deep appreciation 
that caused the musicians to give the 
very best they had. Mingled with this 
was an apparent sense of pride that this 
city, founded as a sawmill town, once 
the stopping place of the voyagers after 
the Indians had held their councils here, 
was actually supporting chamber music. 
Traverse City has no trolley cars, but it 
has a string quartet! 

The problem of rehearsals was what 


brought classic music to the grave old 
rulers of the tribes of the northern por- 
tion of the lower peninsula of the State. 
The quartet lives in the large summer 
colony to the east of the city, a colony 
which extends for miles along the east 
arm of Grand Traverse Bay. The King 
cottage was found to be the most cen- 
trally located—-with the additional ad- 
vantage of electric lights—and that was 
chosen as the place for rehearsals, which 
during the season are held three nights 
a week and Saturday afternoons, the 
numbers for the Traverse City concerts 
and the Detroit season being worked out 
there. 

The cottage is located almost on the 
beach of the bay in a clump of pines and 
is but a stone’s throw from where the 
Chippewas used to meet to sign treaties 
and to smoke the pipe of peace with the 
conquered enemy. Oftentimes the war 
dances were held there and the weird 
ceremonies of the Feast of the Green 
Corn, moccasined feet keeping time to 
the boom, boom, boom! of the skin 
stretched over a hollow log. A little 
farther to the east is the burying ground 
of the chiefs, the graves yet preserved, 
for the Indians extracted a promise from 
the white man when he took over the 
location for a summer play place that 
the green mounds, marked at either end 


by a tree of many years, would not be 
disturbed. 

So evening after evening harmonies 
mingle with the ghosts of the past until 
those of vivid imagination can see amid 
the trim trunks of the pines painted 
faces and gaudy headdresses and can 
hear in the beat of the surf on the shore 
the boom of the old war drums—an ac- 
companiment possible probably for no 
other string quartet in America. 





Engagements for Lisa Roma 


Lisa Roma, dramatic soprano, will be 
heard in the coming season in a series 
of joint recitals, under the management 
of R. E. Johnston. These include ap- 
pearances in concert with Beniamino 
Gigli at New Haven, with John Charles 
Thomas in Newark, with Erwin Nyiregy- 
hazi at Chatham, with Raoul Vidas in 
Montreal and with Giuseppe de Luca and 
Alberto Salvi at the Biltmore Musicales 
in New York. 


Appointed Supervisor of Music 


BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO, Sept. 10.— 
Vernon Bussard of De Graff succeeds 


Haydn Morgan as supervisor of music, 
Mr. Morgan having been appointed head 
of the public school music in Mannington, 
W. Va. 








PASSE! 


Ernest Van Dyck 

Word was received in New York last. 
week of the death in Antwerp on Sept. 3, 
of Ernest Van Dyck the famous Wag- 
nerian tenor, who formerly sang at the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

Born in Antwerp on April 2, 1861, 
Mr. Van Dyck was educated as a lawyer 
at Louvain and Brussels; but discovering 
his voice while on a trip to Paris, he 
decided to become a singer although his 
musical studies as an amateur had been 
instrumental and theoretical. Meeting 
with opposition from his family, he re- 
turned to Paris and earned his living 
as a journalist, at the same time studying 
singing with St. Yves-Bax. Through the 
interest of Massenet he made his concert 
début in Paris in June, 1883, Vidal’s 
oratorio, “Le Gladiateur” at the ‘Con- 
cours de Rome,” replacing another tenor 
who was taken ill. 

His success was so marked that he 
was engaged by Lamoureux for perform- 
ances of Bach’s “Phoebus and Pan” and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at the La- 
moureux Concerts on Dec. 2 and 9, of 
the same year. Another triumph re- 
sulted in his being chosen by Lamoureux 
for concert performances of Wagner 
operas which he was presenting. Van 
Dyck sang Tristan, Siegfried and Sieg- 
mund, and an engagement immediately 
followed for the first Paris production 
of “Lohengrin” at the Théatre Eden, 
conducted by Lamoureux on May 3, 1887. 

In the meantime he had studied the 
role of Parsifal with Felix Mottl, at 
Carlsruhe and sang the part for the first 
time at Bayreuth in 1888, creating a 
sensation which made him world-famous. 
He sang the réle at the Bayreuth fes- 
tivals in 1889, 1891, 1892 and 1894. From 
1888 to 1898, he was a member of the 
Vienna Hofoper with frequent leave of 
absence to fill engagements in German 
opera houses and in London. 

His début at Covent Garden was made 
as Des Grieux in Massenet’s “Manon,” 
May 19, 1891. In the autumn of the 
same year he sang Lohengrin in the 
Paris revival of the work at the Opéra 
and on Feb. 16, 1892, created the rdéle 
of Werther in Massenet’s opera of the 
same name at its world-premiére at the 
Vienna Hofoper. 

He was engaged by Maurice Grau for 
the Metropolitan in 1898 and made his 
American début in “Tannhauser” with 
Eames, Lehmann and Bispham, on Nov. 
29, 1898. His greatest successes at the 


_AWAY 


Metropolitan were in Wagnerian roles, 
but he also sang many French operas. 
His last appearance there was as Sieg- 
mund in “Walkiire” on Feb. 27, 1902. He 
was appointed teacher of singing in the 
conservatories of Antwerp and Brussels 
in 1906. In 1907 he directed a winter 
season of German opera at Covent 
Garden which though artistically a suc- 
cess, was financially a failure. He sang 
Tristan and Tannhduser at the Paris 
Opera in 1908 and Siegfried in the pre- 
miére in that city of “Gétterdamme- 
rung.” He was married in 1886 to Au- 
gusta Servais, daughter of the famous 
cellist. 

Van Dyck’s voice, while not of startl- 
ing beauty, was of large calibre and was 
well produced. His ability as an actor 
was far in advance of most singers of 
his day, and he frequently sacrificed 
beautv of tone to dramatic effect which 
resulted in occasional lapses from pitch. 
Since his retirement from the stage he 
had been teaching, principally in Ant- 
werp. 


Alfred Russell Frank 


Boston, Sept. 10.—Alfred Russel} 
Frank, head of the vocal department of 
the Boston Conservatory, died on Thurs- 
day evening at Rockville Center, Long 
Island, after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Frank, who studied with William 
and Myron Whitney in this city and 
Luigi Vannuccini in Florence, gained a 
wide reputation in this country as a 
concert singer and oratorio bass, and as 
a teacher. He was bass soloist at a 
number of local churches, including the 
New Old South Church in Copley Square. 
Mr. Frank is survived by his widow and 


three daughters—Mrs. Gregory, Mrs. 
Seymour and Ethel Frank, concert 
singer. W. J. PARKER. 





’auline Edwards 
KANSAS CITY, KAN., Sept. 8.—Pauline 
Edwards, piano teacher and organist at 
the Ryby Avenue Methodist Church, died 
recently at her home in this city at the 
age of twenty-two. Miss Edwards 
helped to organize the Grieg Music Study 


Club. She was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of this club and this 
year was elected president, but was 


forced to resign on account of her ill- 

ness. Miss Edwards was a graduate of 

Junior College, Kansas City, Mo. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 
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Tito Schipa to Fulfill 
Another Concert Tour 
Before Opera Begins 


























Photo by Reick-Jepsen 
Tito Schipa 


Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, who has attained a success on 
the concert stage similar to that he has 
achieved as tenor of the Chicago Opera, 
is to fulfill engagements on a fall con- 
cert tour before the opera season begins. 
Following his operatic appearances of 
1922, he filled several concert dates with 
such pronounced success that he em- 
barked on a tour last fall and another in 
the spring, after the opera. 

Mr. Schipa has been singing continu- 
ously at Ravinia Park since June 23, with 
but one recital intervening—that at 
Winona Lake, Ind., where he sang on 
Aug. 16 to an audience estimated at more 
than 4000 persons. The Winona Lake 


manager, who also organizes concerts at 
Daytona Beach, Fla., brought Mr. Schipa 
to the latter resort in February, and his 
singing aroused so much enthusiasm that 
a request was made for a return engage- 
ment in the spring. This being impos- 
sible, he secured the summer date at 
Winona Lake and one for Daytona next 
February, with a pending engagement 
for the summer of 1924 at Winona Lake. 
The demands which are being received by 
Evans & Salter, Mr. Schipa’s managers, 
show that the tour now being arranged 
will be solidly booked. 





Luella Meluis to Sing in Opera Abroad 


Luella Meluis, soprano, sailed for 
Europe on Sept. 11 to fulfill operatic 
engagements as guest artist at the Berlin 
State Opera. She will be heard in other 
opera engagements in Christiania, Stock- 
holm, Spain, Belgium, Italy, France and 


Serbia, and in concert in London and 
Amsterdam. She will return for a short 
tour in America in the season of 1924-5, 
under the management of Loudon Charl- 
ton. 





John Powell Heard at Bar Harbor 


BAR HARBOR, ME., Sept. 8.—John 
Powell, pianist, appeared recently in the 
final concert of the summer series, given 
in the Building of Fine Arts, before an 
enthusiastic audience. Among several 
encores Mr. Powell gave his own popular 


“Banjo Picker,” which utilizes themes cf 
the South. 





Emmy Kruger, dramatic soprano of 
the Munich Opera, who will arrive in 
America next January to tour under the 
management of M. H. Hanson, has been 
engaged as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony. 


satan 


Mexico Declines to Sing About 
Bananas 


ILWAUKEE, Sept. 10.—Velino 
Preza, conductor of the Mexi- 
can National Police Band, which 
has aroused great enthusiasm here 
during the week of the State fair, 
speaks highly of the standard of 
music in Mexico, and alludes scorn- 
fully to American jazz. “The ‘No 
Banana’ song,” he says, “came to 
Mexico as soon as it did to New 
York, but no reputable conductor 
of a Mexican band would dare play 
such trash, because he would be 
- hissed ang driven off the stage.” 
> Many high-class bands, he adds 
: play in the plazas and for the opera 
companies which often use the 
great bull fight amphitheaters seat- 
ing 30,000 persons. Mr. Preza 
states that his main object in tak- 
ing the band to Milwaukee and 
other American cities is to show 
that Mexico is not wholly a coun- 
try of bandits and revolutionists, 
but that the country also has a 
high standard of art and cultural 
life. C. O. SKINROOD. 


ECO eee Mee 


Ganz on Vacation Puts 
Down Baton to Become 
a Swiss Mountaineer 




















Rudolph Ganz Resting a Moment in His 
Task of Scaling the Matterhorn 


St. Louis, Sept. 8.—Rudolph Ganz. 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony, 
cabled from Switzerland yesterday that 
he will arrive in New York on Sept. 30. 
He has passed a great part of the 
summer in Switzerland at the villa of 
his father, accompanied by Mrs. Ganz, 
and has spent considerable time in moun- 
tain climbing, as the accompanying 
photograph shows. He is not expected 
in St. Louis before Oct. 22, as he is en- 
gaged for three piano recitals in the 
Kast after his arrival from Europe: 
Ridgewood, N. J., Oct. 15; New York, 
Oct. 18, at Aeolian Hall, and Boston, 
Oct. 20, at Jordan Hall. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 
Armenian Singers Honored 

CuHIcAGo, Sept. 8.—Armand Tokatyan, 
tenor, and Paolo Ananian, bass, who 
have been singing with the Ravinia 
Opera Company, were guests of honor 
Thursday night at a banquet in the 
Hotel Sherman, given by the Armenian 
colony of Chicago. 








Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, who returns 
to this country in October after an 
absence of seventeen years, for a concert 
tour, has been engaged to play with 
the New York Symphony, and the De- 
troit and Chicago organizations. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


'C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Huberman Soloist with 
Vienna Philharmonic on 


Bronislaw “Huberman, as He Appeared in 
Costume at a Ball Aboard the “Duca 
d’Aosta” En Route for Buenos Aires 


Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, has 
appeared in several successful recitals 
in Buenos Aires recently and was en- 
gaged to appear as soloist with the 
Vienna Philharmonic during its visit to 
the Argentine, under the leadership of 
tichard Strauss. An incident of Mr. 
Huberman’s voyage southward on the 
Duca d’Aosta last month was his par- 
ticipation in a masquerade ball given as 
the ship crossed the equator. A number 
of fellow passengers joined in the elabo- 
rate féte, among them being Jan Hav- 
lasa, Czechoslovakian novelist and diplo- 
mat, who was on his way to Brazil to 
take up his duties as minister to that 
country. 


King Alfonso Honors Mary McCormic 


CHICAGO, Sept. 8.—Mary McCormic, 
lyric soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, who last season created 
the title réle in Theodore Stearns’ opera, 
“The Snow Bird,” has been honored by 
King Alfonso of .Spain with a royal in- 
vitation to sing Nedda in “Pagliacci” at 
San Sebastian. Miss McCormic was at 
Milan, Italy, studying with Maestro 
ene, when the invitation reached 

er. 








Meta Schumann Returns from Concert 
Tour 


Meta Schumann, accompanist and 
coach, has returned to New York from 
a tour of four concerts with Cornelius 
Van Vliet, ’cellist; Cooper Boyd, violin- 
ist, and Farrington Smith, soprano. The 
concerts were given in Sag Harbor, 
N. Y., Southampton and East Hampton, 
Mass., and Bridge Hampton, N. Y. Miss 
Schumann will open her new studios at 
209 West Seventieth Street on Oct. 1. 





Kneisel Pupils Play at Pittsfield 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Sept. 8.—Franz 


Kneisel, at the invitation of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Shurtleff Coolidge, presented his 
pupils in a closing recital in the Berk- 
shire Temple of Music on South Moun- 
tain on the afternoon of Sept. 5. A large 





audience was present by invitatio, 4; 
Mrs. Coolidge. The program inc] ide, 
numbers by Vivaldi, Schumann, F° 2p, 
Bridge, Robert Kahn, Gardner, ( 0}). 
mark, Haydn, Beethoven and G jieg 
Those taking part were Franz FH). 
Lillian Fuchs, Lilla Kalman, K .,\, 
Kleibe, Marianne Kneisel, Stella ob). 
erts, Raoul Berger, Joseph di Foire 
Walter Edelstein, Louis Ferraro, Jv. js; 
Kahn, Louis Kaufman, Frank Knv x) 
Samuel Levine, Grisha Monasevi: :c}, 
Philip Morrell, Bernard Ocko and Mi toy 
Prinz. Assisting artists were Mrs. ( 9) 
idge, who played the piano part in th. 
Schumann Quintet, Op. 44; Laura | ap. 
ziger and Marion and Harold Berkle\ 
ELEANOR MCCORMIC «. 


NEW TEACHERS ON 
EASTMAN FACULTY 


List Now Includes Lamond, 
Vas, Decaux and 
Tweedy 


RocHEsTER, N. Y., Sept. 10.—The East. 
man School of Music will make a num)er 
of additions to its faculty for the com- 
ing year. These will include Frederic 
Lamond and Sandor Vas’ to the piano 
department, Abel Decaux to the organ 
department and Donald N. Tweedy to 
the theory department. 

Mr. Lamond, who showed in his reci- 
tals last season, after many years’ ab- 
sence, that he has retained his powers 
as a pianist, especially as an interprete: 
of Beethoven, will conduct master classes 
and deliver a series of lectures illustrated 
at the keyboard. These classes will be- 
gin on Nov. 1. 

Mr. Decaux has held the organ profes- 
sorship in the Paris Schola Cantorum for 
more than twenty years. He will arriv 
in Rochester about Oct. 1. 

Mr. Vas has been at the head of the 
piano department in the Budapest Con- 
servatory for some years. He is a for- 
mer pupil of Teresa Carreno and is we! 
known as a concert artist as well as 
teacher. 

Mr. Tweedy is a graduate of Har 
vard, where he taught for two years 1 
the music department. He also held th 
professorship of music at Vassar for two 
years. Some of his compositions have 
been heard in New York and Boston. In 
addition to his training at Harvard, Mr. 
Tweedy had a year of study at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art with Dr. Franklin 
Robinson and Dr. Percy Goetschius and 
six months’ study at the Paris Sarbonue 
and at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Sociale in Paris. 











Cities Added to Minneapolis Symphony 
Tour 


Zanesville, Ohio, and Houston, Tex., 
have been added to the itinerary for the 
tour of the Minneapolis Symphony, ac- 


cording to a recent announcement from 
the office of Daniel Mayer. The orches- 
tra will be heard in the former city on 
April 9 and in the latter in May. 





Bochco Visits Charlottesville 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Sept. 8.—Ru- 
dolph Bochco, violinist, with Cecilia 
O’Dea at the piano, was warmly ap- 
plauded in an attractive program re- 
cently in Cabell Hall. 

FRANCES D. MEADE. 





Sophie Braslau, contralto, will open 2 
concert tour in Toronto on Sept. 20. 
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PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 











WEAVER PIANOS. 


An ‘Artistic Triumph, q 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York,Pa. 
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